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SPORTS OF LOVE. ; 


In addition to the beautiful engraved Title page for our second volume, we, this month, furnish the 
annexed Copperplate embellishment, illustrative of the Sports or Love, and intended as represen- 
tations of suitable ornaments for ladies’ fancy works, of various patterns. a 

The pictures, five in number, which are thrown together in the accompanying plate, are designed 
to furnish our female patrons with models, from which they may copy, or according to which they 
may fashion, the ornamental parts of those works upon which their needles, pencils, or fingers, may be 
employed ; subject, of course, to the modifications and improvements of their own peculiar and supe- 
rior tastes. : 

All the figures in this plate are emblematical of the tender passion, and represent Love under the 
various forms in which poetry and painting have embodied that changeful and capricious divinity. The 
uppermost figure on the right hand side of the plate, exhibits a Cupid, armed with his line and rod, 
standing on the bank of a stream, engaged in fishing for hearts—one of which he has just caught, and 
is drawing towards him with evident satisfaction. Beneath him on the same side of the plate, is an- 
other Cupid, with a winged heart attached to a string, which flutters in the air, while the boy-god 
watches its graceful undulations with intense and pleased anxiety. The central and largest picture 
portrays a female in flowing robes, kneeling before a Cupid, who, raised upon: a garlanded altar, 
holds suspended from his hand a chain of hearts, and smiles at the supplications of the pensive beauty, 
who seeks to win his favour by offering at his feet a gentle dove. The group on the left, and to the 
top of that we have just described, is composed of three Cupids, two of whom are enjoying the plea- 
sures of the bath, while the third, reposing on a bed of flowers, watches his mates with languishing 
indifference. Below these is seen a tree, fruitful of hearts, from which one of these sovereigns of 
human passion is plucking its prodiicts, and casting them to a companion beneath, who gathers and 
preserves them with careful vigilance. 

These various subjects are handsomely grouped, and form a pleasing picture, from which, we trust, 
our fair readers will be able to draw something useful to them in their pursuits or pastimes. 
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Tue following review of Weber’s character as | idle declamation, and many false views, would 





a composer, and the comparison entered into be- 
tween him and Rossini, and between the Ger- 
man and Italian schools in general, appears to us 
so just, that, notwithstanding its length, we are 
much gratified in the permission to transfer it to 
our pages. 

“ To characterise such a man as Weber is not 
an easy task, though we may now approach it 
with more chance of impartiality than amidst the 
excitement and regret which followed his early 
death. ‘ When Science self destroys her favour- 
ite son,’ and a great and good man drops sudden- 
ly into the grave from the very earnestness of 
his pursuit after immortality ; dies too—far from 
his home and friends—in a land ‘ where other 
voices speak,.and other sights surround,’ our 
feelings are so mixed up and blended with our 
judgment, that we are at first inclined to over- 
rate the services, or to exaggerate the range and 
compass of his ability. Something perhaps ana- 
logous took place in the case of Mr. Weber. 
Much vague and unmeaning compliment, much 
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require to be cleared away, before the man 
himself could be seen and appreciated in his 
simplicity. But Weber is, fortunately, one 
who, even when deprived of these trappings, re- 
tains the dignity and the honours of a great ar- 
tist; nay, perhaps, like the Sybilline books, he 
loses little or nothing of his value by their abridg- 
ment. 

* As a composer, amidst the flood of excellence 
which his works display, we have some difficulty 
in singling out the quality for which he stood 
most pre-eminent. We think, however, that he 
was in no respect more distinguished than for the 
perfect originality of his style. He imitates no 
particular master, he is the slave of no particular 
school, and can scarcely be said to take the cue 
from any of his predecessors or contemporaries. 
He walks in a path decidedly and peculiarly his 
own; and yet, with all this originality, with a 
style so strongly, so indelibly marked, that it can 
never he mistaken, he is, perhaps, less of a man- 
nerist than any composer of his day. The cha- 
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racter of his music always varies with the sub- 
ject. Unlike that of some, it is no Procrustes’ 
bed, to which all themes whatever are forcibly 
subjected and fitted in so as to correspond with 
its precise form and dimensions. On the con- 
trary, his compositions, as they invariably spring 
from the contemplation of the subject, possess all 
the beauty and the variety incident to it; and 
when we turn to his laughing chorus, the strik- 
ing and singular effect of which is produced by 
the adaptation of the very phenomenon which 
usually takes place on the vocal organs when the 
risible faculties are agitated—to the cries of ter- 
ror and dismay which break from Max, when 
struggling to escape from the demon, and to 
many other passages of his works, we are im- 
pressed with the idea that the object which he 
had constantly in view was simply to modulate 
the voice of nature, so as to bring it within the 
laws of musical expression. So completely, in- 
deed, has he followed the course which nature 
poiats out, that we may apply to him, with the 
most perfect justice, the high eulogium which 
Pope pronounces on Shakspeare, when he de- 
scribes him as being ‘less an imitator than an 
instrument of nature;’ and adds, ‘ that it is not 
30 just to say of him, that he speaks from her, as 
that she speaks through him.’ 

“The consequence of this is, that his works 
are remarkable for the individuality of their cha- 
racter; and in this respect, they admit of being 
favourably contrasted with those of his great 
rival, Rossini. His Freyschutz, his Preciosa, his 
Oberon,his Euryanthe, are so distinct from each 
other, we may venture to say, that, with a person 
ignorant of their author, they might pass for the 
productions of a different artist ; but let ary one, 
for the first time, hear a series of Rossini’s ope- 
ras, and if he did not, without being informed, 
very soon find out, that the author of Tancredi 
wrote the Barber of Seville, we should have no 
very high opinion of his musical discrimination. 

“ Weber never wrote, without having studied 
his subject in all its bearings, and deeply imbued 
his mind with its spirit and sentiment.* In the 
execution, every thing manifests the utmost care 
and refinement, the most consummate judgment 
and propriety; the most admirable congruity 
pervades the tout ensemble, and the result always 
is, what can scarcely ever be said in regard to 
any of Rossini’s works, one perfect and uniform 
whole. 

“ We see in Rossini a perpetual recurrence to 
the same series of modulation, and, as in ‘ Di 
piacer’ and ‘ Una voce,’ he is constantly repro- 
ducing the same ideas in different shapes; he is 
always, in short, revolving and re-revolving 
within a limited sphere. Doubiless, within that 
sphere, his pretensions to originality, to a felici- 


* When engaged to write a song for Miss Stevens, the 
words from Lallg Reokh, he considered it necessary to read 
the whole poem, and render himself master, not only of the 
meaning of the lines he was to set to music, considered by 
themselves, but of their meaning as illustrated by their own 
situation in, and connection with, the general story, before he 
committed a note to paper. 





ty, a light, a brilliancy wnequalled, to a genius, 
which, at the age of twenty-four, had subjected 
all Europe to its power, are incontestible. But 
genius, that clear fountain from which all origi- 
nal ideas flow, will sometimes run dry, when the 
soil from which it springs is not occasionally 
moistened by the dews of study and contempla- 
tion. Weare convinced that it is only in this 
way that the faults to which we have alluded— 
mannerism an. an exclusive partiality fora par- 
ticular style—are to beavoided. ‘ How absurd,’ 
says Weber, in the letter we have quoted, ‘to 
suppose that the mind is cramped by the serious 
study of means.’ As well might it be said thata 
knowledge of mankind contracted our notions, 
and strengthened our prejudices, as that an inti- 
mate familiarity with the works of the great 
masters, their principles, and their practice, had 
a tendency to repress the natural expansion of 
the faculties! It may have occasionally happen- 
ed, that individuals by no means destitute of ta- 
lent, by losing sight of the ends to which the ac- 
quisitions they were engaged in amassing were 
truly subservient, or from too great a veneration 
for a particular model, have been led to become 
followers in a path, where nature, had they 
obeyed her dictates, had qualified them to take 
the lead; but in all vigorous and well organized 
minds, application, judiciously directed, has al- 
ways, and will ever, produce an opposite effect, 
and impart fresh impulse to the creative powers. 
“ Such, certainly, was the case with Weber. 
We may consider the production of the Frey- 
schutz as the great landmark of his fame—the 
brightest spot in his existence; and when we 
take a retrospect of his previous career of pa- 
tient, laborious industry, it would appear as if, 
till then, he had been proceeding, step by step, 
to the lofty eminence to which it raised him. He 
had never previously undertaken a work of 
equal magnitude. His antecedent operatic pro- 
ductions had been of amuch lighter and less ela- 
borate fabric; but, besides these, his detached 
pieces, consisting, as they chiefly did, of masses, 
symphonies, cantatas, concertos, and sonatos for 
stringed and wind instruments, were of a nature 
to render him well versed in every species of 
style, and intimately acquainted with the uses and 
capabilities of the different instruments. By these 
means, in conjunction with the experience he had 
acquired in dramatic as well as musical effect, he 
was enabled, when the occasion at last presented 
itself, to develop his great talents in the fullness 
of their maturity, by producing an opera equally 
remarkable for the beautiful, expressive, and 
novel character of its melody, and the ingenious 
and scientific nature of its instrumentation. If 
we were to assign a reason why we think this 
opera should place its author only a little lower 
than Mozart, it would be the inimitable manner 
in which the charms and expression of the vocal 
department are heightened and enforced by the 
happiest and most skilful choice and distribution 
of all the means and resources which the powers 
of harmony could call nto operation. These are 
the chiaro oscuro, the colouring, the filling up of 
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the picture; and unless they are effected by the 
hand of a finished artist, the production is by so 
much the less perfect; nothing, therefore, can 
be more clear than that wherever any imperfec- 
tion exists in the sinfonial parts, it must propor- 
tionably detract from the excellence of the 
whole. The operatic scores of Paisicllo and 
Cimarosa, exquisite as are their melodies, are 
but meagre and unsatisfactory in comparison 
with those of Mozart, or Beethoven in his Fide- 
lio, of Weber, nay, even of Mayer, Paer, Weigl, 
and Winter. 

“We are now treading upon debateable 
ground; we have passed the confines of the ques- 
tion which has so long divided the Italian and 
the German school. But we cannot regard asa 
matter of doubt, or as any thing short of a violent 
national prejudice, the opinion of those dogma- 
tists, who, for upwards of twenty years after his 
death, would deny a hearing to the chefs-d’euvre 
of Mozart, and who even yet turn a deaf ear to 
many of his happiest effusions. If the most ap- 
propriate, the most varied, and the most effec- 
tive accompaniments are not to be called in to 
the aid of the song, and if these are not to be ad- 
justed with that degree of skill, delicacy and 
judgment, which a great symphonist alone pos- 
sesses—or if, when thus accomplished, we are to 
be told that the effect produced is an interrup- 
tion to the cantilena—an unwarrantable en- 
croachment upon its perogative—let our orches- 
tra be at once dismissed—a few chords struck 
upon one of C. Meyer’s grand piano-fortes, or 
at most a septet of performers, will produce all 
the body of sound which admits of being tolerat- 
ed. Accompaniment is the art of enforcing and 
setting off, to the greatest advantage, the effect 
of the principal part, and as such, both in the 
composition and in the performance, it has al- 
ways been regarded as perhaps the most ardu- 
ous and delicate branch of the art. Now, if the 
objectors to the German school could show, that 
its most illustrious masters had failed in the exe- 
cution of this part of their task—that their ac- 
companiments, instead of being subservient, had 
actually predominated, to the injury of the vocal 
effect, we should not for a moment hesitate to 
concur with them. But we have never observed 
this to be the case, except when they happened 
to be ill performed—a circumstance of which 
the Italians had frequent experience on the first 
introduction of Mozart’s music into Italy, and 
which, we have no doubt, had its influence m 
riveting this prejudice. 

“ That the human voice is the most delicious 
of all instruments none will be hardy enough to 
deny, nor will any one be surprised to find that, 
where it exists in perfection, it will be cultivated 
in preference to instrumentsof an artificial kind. 
We need not, therefore, wonder that the Italians, 
gifted by nature with the richest vocal organiza- 
tion, should luxuriate in the delights of melody, 
in preference to all other species of musical gra- 
tification—that they should prefer to listen to 


their Pachierottis, their Marchesis,-and their 
Davids, to all the instrumentalists in the world— 





and that their composers, giving way to the pub- 
lic penchant, should, like so many jackalls, ex- 
ert all their efforts to supply them with the ne- 
cessary wherewithal to enable them to display 
their powers, and that, so far from rendering . 
permanent, they would do all in their power to 
sink a branch of the art which might rival, or 
occasionally hold divisum imperium along with 
them. Thus it is, that in this country melody 
has expanded itself into a rank and excessive 
luxuriance. The Germans again seem to have 
steered a middle course. As nature has not been 
quite so bountiful to them with respect to voice, 
they have not been seduced to cultivate one 
branch of the art, to the exclusion of the other. 
With them, accordingly, melody and harmony 
have grown up like twin sisters, reciprocally to 
sympathize with and support each other. It is 
in this relation, we think, they appear most 
graceful. Melody, as the elder of the two, may 
be entitled to a certain degree of deference; but 
we are always sorry when we observe any cold- 
ness or reserve existing between them; and 
herein, we apprehend, the great error of the par- 
tizans of the opposite opinion lies—they consider 
them as strangers to each other, and discourage 
that mutual affection which is constantly prompt- 
ing the one to cling to the other. 

“The point at issue here seems tous to be so very 
clearly in favour of the German school, that it is 
quite unnecessary to extend the argument farther. 
Our only reason for entering on it at all, is, that 
Weber’s proudest distinction seems in a great 
measure to hinge upon it. In this particular, 
however, we are happy to think that he has one 
powerful and more than sufficient guarantee—his 
fate is linked with that of Mozart: and those 
who are of opinion (and there are few who are 
not) that Don Giovanni and the Zauberflote are 
the best models of operatic composition, will not 
be slow to admit that Der,Freyschutz and Obe- 
ron follow closely after them. The reputation 
of that artist is built upon a rock, who, to the 
inspiration of the purest melody, has superadded 
all the means and resources of the most accom- 
plished symphonist. If, however, these qualities 
are, as we suspect, the veritable stamina to en- 
sure length of fame, what are we to say to the 
earlier works of the greatest living composers ? 
Are we to conclude that all his delicious arias 
are doomed to premature oblivion? The magic 
of genius, we trust, will avert that fate ; but that 
the superstructure would have promised a longer 
term of endurance if it had been built of less 
flimsy materials, the author of the Siege of Co- 
rinth, and of William Tell, we dare say, would 
be the first to avow. Except that his accompa- 
niments are more massive, that there is more re- 
duplification of parts, and the work is less mi- 
nute and travaille, Rossini seems now to have 
fairly gone over to the German faction, and 
never regards his operas as complete until he has 
given the last finishing touch to the orchestral 

; and the result has been that his 
latter works have raised him in the estimation of 
connoisseurs. But they are not received with 
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half the enthusiasm and delight which ushered in 
his earlier operas. The days are gone, when, in 
all the fire and buoyancy of youth, he was wont 
to transport his hearers into extacy with such 
strains as ‘ Di tanti palpiti,’ and ‘ Amor, possente 
Nome.’ Some may think that such scintillations 
of genius are only to be struck out in the morn- 
ing of life; butof this we are by no means cer- 
tain. If we advert, for instance, to the compo- 
sitions of Haydn, we shall find that the flowing 
and graceful melody of his latter works is as in- 
stinct with beauty and life as any which he pro- 
duced in the early part of his career. Rossini is 
yet in the vigour of life, and if his works do not 
sparkle now as they once did, it can only be be- 
cause the vein which he has so long excavated, 
and the ore of which he has expanded until it is 
reduced to the highest possible state of tenuity, 
is at last exhausted. Had he adoptcd the same 
course which Weber followed—had he, instead 
of squandering, in the very wantonness of extra- 
vagance, the rich patrimony which nature had 
given him, replenished his stores, and refreshed 
his invention by study and thought, his success 
might not have been so electrifying, but it would 
have been more lasting, and at the present mo- 
ment, instead of finding his resources abated, 
they would, perhaps, have been inexhaustible; 
instead of being facile princeps of his own style, 
leaving so many tracts uncultivated, he might 
have been the successful rival of almost every 
great master in his own department; finally, in- 
stead of being merely great in his generation, 
which we fear he is, with posterity, we venture 
to say, he would be still greater. 

“If Weber struck out a new path any where, 
it was in modulation, and in this respect he is 
eminently distinguished above the imitators of 
Mozart and Rossini, who are content to pursue 
the even tenor of their way, availing themselves 
of the identical routeewhich they have travelled 
with so much greater advantage, and who have 
consequently done nothing to extend the boun- 
daries of their art. The melody of Weber is 
characterized by a total freedom from all re- 
straint. It is bold, striking and diversified; so 
much s0, indeed, that he has sometimes been ac- 
cused of having wandered too far from the beaten 
track. For ourselves, we think that this is the 
very quality which throws around his music the 
inspiring freshness which constitutes its greatest 
charm. Weber, no doubt, felt, that, in this age 
of imitation, we were wearied to death with the 
monotony of the many, and that it was absolute- 
_ ly necessary that our jaded appetites should be 
regaled with something a little more piquant and 
recherche. If we look back a few years in the 
annals of music, we behold the art of melody 
regulated entirely by the dictates of theorists, 
who laid down its laws ex cathedra, and appoint- 
ed the course in which it was to run. But the 
genius of Haydn arose, and taught musicians the 
great truth, that melody knew no bounds but 
those which nature had set up, and that the true 
criterion of accuracy was to be found not in its 





but in its effects upon the ear; that music, in 
short, instead of being, as of old, a prisoner of 
the schools, along with arithmetic and geometry, 
belonged entirely to thé regions of sound, where 
it merely consisted, as he quaintly expressed it, 
of the study and apprehension of ‘ what was 
good, what was better, what was bad.’ The old 
moulds of the contra-punists were Row broken, 
and their system gradually wore out. Composers 
henceforth wrote in defiance of antiquated 
fashions and prej , and the improvements 
which took place in the art were like those which 
ensued on the introduction of the modern sty 
gardening. The paralleband rectangular wh 3 
the interminable avenues, and the formal rows 
of lipped hedges, vanished ; and in lieu of them, 
the face of nature wasdecked in her artless 
and picturesque array. With regard to the me- 
lody of Weber, it may be said to be laid out in 
the most captivating and beautiful variety, at 
one time resembling a rich and luxuriant gar-, 
den, at another a tangled wilderness—now open- ~ 
ing to us,in Oberon; glimpses of fairy or 
surrounding us with the associations of fhe East 
—now suddenly recalling us to the darker sour- 
ces of northern superstition, and 


Wonders wild of Arabesque com 
With Gothic imagery of darker sh 


Like Salvator, he gloried in delineating the 
wild and savage aspects of nature, and of wan- 
dering, like Beethoven, in her sullen and more 
gloomy recesses. The romantic turn of his mind, 
inspired by his early studies, rendered the wild 
legend of the Freyschutz perhaps the most suita- 
ble subject on which he could have employed his 
talents. In depicting, orrather in aggravating the 
horrors of the wolf’s glen, with its fearful omens, 
and all its unearthly sights and sounds, in painting 
the grief and despair of his hero, and the gloomy, 
demoniacal spirit of the lost and abandoned Cas- 
par, he found full scope for his peculiar talent. 
Were we to compare him with any of our ro- 
mance writers, we wold say that he possessed, 
though mingled with and controlled by a finer 
taste, and far greater discretion, a congeniality 
of soul with Monk Lewis, or Mrs. Radcliffe; 
and rich as the dramatic literature of his country 
is in tales of superstition and diablerie, we think 
it is to be regretted that he did not, at least, fur- 
nish us with another romantic opera from that 
prolific source.” 


~~ 


FRENCH DESSERT. 


From Thicknesse’s Travels, published in 1772, 
we learn that it was customary in the beau 
monde of Paris, to provide artificial fruit for the 
dessert of any distinguished female guest, which, 
at a certain signal, burst forth into fireworks, 
displaying her name; and that on the birth-day 
of illustrious individuals, it was the fashion for 
visitors to “take French leave,” by fastening 
fireworks of a similar nature to the rear of their 


correspondence with certain factitious systems, | carriages. 
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XANTIPPE. 


Our lady readers will, no doubt, smile when 
they see the name of Kantippe at the head of an 
article which professes to treat of eminent women. 
The wife of Socrates is not indeed eminent for 
any merit of her own; she shines mereiy in the 
light of her husband’s fame ; but she is remarka- 
ble for her obstinate nee in maintaining 
what she consideréd “the inalienable rights” of 
woman. Her name has been made to designate 

~-—and we maintain most unjustly—a distinct class 
among her sex. We'do not believe that scolds, 
like poets, are born; but, like orators, are made 
by circumstances ; and if in former days special 
laws were enacted against sco!ds, it was because 
men were the tyrants of women. These laws 
have fallen into disrepute; because, perhaps, the 
ducking-stool was not found the stool of repent- 
ance; because tyranny is out of fashion, and 
men are becoming more enlightened and more 
net: and women are rapidly rising to that 
ran Ong intelligent beings to which their 
gentle virtues, their refined sensibilities, and the 
delicate structure of their minds entitle them. 
We place the name of Xantippe on our pages, 
not ind apologise for the asperities of her 
temper—for them there is no apology—but to 
show that there is no foundation in truth for most 
of the scandalous stories so industriously circu- 
lated concerning her by the enemies of the So- 
cratic school—stories which have affected the 
character of woman in general, and given rise 
to a classification which we consider a base libel 
upon the sex. 

Little or nothing is known of the birth, family, 
or education of Xantippe; her character, how- 
ever, has been drawn by many a writer, and 
there is sufficient reason to believe that the pen- 
cil of calumny has been too busily engaged in 
furnishing her picture. If we were disposed to 
speculate, we might conjecture that her person 
was attractive; because Socrates was a great 
admirer of a finely proportioned form, and of a 
beautiful face, which he regarded as the index 
of a mind possessed, or at least susceptible, of 
great moral beauty. If he chose his wife upon 
this principle, he must have sought for a fair form 
and a lovely face, and Xantippe’s charms must 
have been of no ordinary kind; but, alas! for 
erring human reason, he found his sweet com- 
panion a sad exception to his general rule, and 
if he still continued to believe in his own theory, 
he must have considered it at least very danger- 
ous in practice. Unfortunately for our conjec- 
ture, however, both our premises and our con- 
clusions may be false; for Socrates may have 
formed his theory after having had some experi- 
ence in the matrimonial state. But let us pro- 
ceed to facts. His partiality for beautiful forms 
is easily accounted for. His father was a statu- 
ary, and brought his son up to his own profession. 
Socrates supported himself some time by his chi- 
sel, and must have been daily in the habit of 
studying the most perfect models of the human 
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form; while he would be naturally inclined to 
admire that most which presented the fairest 
proportions, his habits of thought would lead 
him to meditate upon the connection between 
mind and matter; upon the influence which the 
body exerts over the mind, and the modifications 
which the one may receive from the other. A 
form well proportioned might in this way easily 
be imagined to be animated by a well adjusted 
mind, or governed by a well regulated disposi- 
tion. Socrates, however, disregarded specula- 
tions like these when he proceeded to the matter 
of fact business of selecting a wife; and if he 
was not particularly fortunate in his choice, we 
have no right to accuse him of a want of dis- 
cernment; for no man was better acquainted 
with human nature than he. “He was emi- 
nently qualified,” says Xenophon, “ to penetrate 
into men’s characters.” He was in facta practi- 
cal philosopher : visiting the busy haunts of men, 
as well as their places of retirement, he was heard 
in the streets and public squares, in the mart and 
in the temple, exposing the errors and chastising 
the vices of his countrymen; and, conversing 
with the great and lowly, with the rich and poor, 
he exhorted them to the practice of virtue as the 
only basis of happiness. While he laboured to 
improve the public and private morals, we are 
told he neglected no means of correcting the 
faults of his own character, which he admitted 
were numerous. To this end he united himself 
to the intractable Xantippe, or at least he turned 
her perverseness to some account; for, says he 
to one of his friends, “ in accustoming myself to 
bear patiently the ill humour of Xantippe at 
home, I acquire habits of moderation, and learn 
to treat, when abroad, the infirmities of all men 
with indulgence.” It would seem he sought the 
hand of Xantippe as a sort of moral philoso- 
pher’s stone, that he might convert the dross of 
his own nature into pure gold—an experiment 
which few men would have the courage to make. 
That she was a woman of a perverse disposition 
and violent temper, we have seen that Socrates 
himself admitted; but that she was guilty of such 
gross violations of decorum as the writers of 
later times have, without any authority, asserted, 
we cannot believe. There is no probability in 
the story that she was capable of such unwoman- 
like conduct as to trample under foot a cake 
presented by the accomplished and elegant Alci- 
biades ; that in the open street she tore the cloak 
from the shoulders of her husband: or that ina 
fit of passion she overturned the table at the 
sight of Euthydemus, whom Socrates had invited 
to supper without notifying her of his coming. 
Now the true version of this story is simply 
this, that when Xantippe expressed some dis- 
satisfaction at being unprovided for visitors, 
Socrates desired her to give herself no con- 
cern; for if his guests were wise men, they 
would be contented with hjs simple fare; if 
otherwise, he did not value their friendship. 
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“ Whilst others,’ hs hase 
eat to live.” 

Another scandalous . re-echoed unfortu- 
nately by christian writers, is told without au- 
thority. They say that Myrto shared with Xan- 
tippe the affections and home of Socrates to 
whom she was married; that these two Grecian 
matrons, seized simultaneously with a fit of 
jealousy, came from words to blows in the pre- 
sence of the astounded husband; that when 
“ Greek met Greek,’ Socrates, with stern im- 
partiality, remained an impassive spectator of 
“the tug of war ;” that his immoderate peals of 
laughter testified how much he enjoyed the scene; 
but that the combatants, offended by his unsea- 
sonable mirth, suddenly turned their allied arms 
against the innocent cause of their pugilistic 
sports, and engraved, in no ambiguous charac- 
ters, the story of their wrongs upon the philoso- 
pher’s face, which looked after the operation 
like a black-letter manuscript. But we do not 
credit these vile tales, and we regret that the 
impartial biographer is compclled to repeat in 
order to refute them. If there had been any 
truth in this story, the detractors of Socrates 
would have circulated it with malicious industry ; 
and Aristophanes would have seized with avidity 
ascene so full of comic interest, and would have 
transferred it to his comedy of the Clouds, in- 
tended exclusively to overwhelm Socrates with 
ridicule. But as it is mentioned neither by the 
dramatist nor by contemporary writers, we are 
warranted in believiug nothing of the kind ever 
occurred. Besides, Myrto does not appear to 
have been at any period the wife of Socrates. 
She was the daughter of Aristides, the just, and 
upon the death of her father was left in indigent 
circumstances. Socrates, moved by her poverty, 
and respecting the daughter of so virtuous a 
citizen, offered her the protection of his humble 
roof and the hospitalities of his frugal table; and 
if she accepted both, we can only infer that the 
house of Socrates was an asylum granted to the 
daughter of Aristides. 

While all the censurable parts of Xantippe’s 
conduct are carefully exposed, the laudable 
traits of her character are entirely overlooked. 
It is evident that with the little attention So- 
crates paid to his domestic interests, the mother of 
his children must have possessed an uncommon 
degree of industry, economy, activity, and_pru- 
dence, in the management of her household, or 
his moderate fortune would not have been suffi- 
cient for the education of his children and the 
support of his family. In fact, according to his 
disciple Xenophon, Socrates himself allows her 
many domestic virtues, and bore testimony to 
her unceasing maternal cares, and to the tender 
solicitude which,.under all circumstances, she 
manifested for her children. Many occurrences 
creditable to her heart are related by her hus- 
band’s disciples, tending to show that the daily 
example of moderation and kindness set her by 
Socrates, was not without its beneficial influence. 
When Socrates was condemned to death, Xan- 
tippe was inconsolable. Plato has described the 





excess of her grief; and we are told that the dis- 
ciples of Socrates, who went to his prison early 
in the morning, that they might have an opportu- 
nity of conversing with their master throughout 
the last day of his life, found his wife sitting by 
him with a child in her arms. As soon as Xan- 
tippe saw them, she burst into tears, and ex- 
claimed, “ O Socrates! this is the last time your 
friends wi!l ever speak to you, or you to them.” 
Socrates, ‘hat the tranquillity of his last moments 
might not be disturbed, desired that she might be 
conducted home. She left him with the most fran- 
tic expressions of grief. The following passage 
in a letter, sometimes aseribed to Xenophon, 
shows that her grief was not a passing cloud, but 
threatened to overshadow the remainder of her 
days. “Cease, excellent Xantippe, cease to 
weep; what will it profit you to cherish a hope- 
less sorrow? Endeavour to preserve yourself and 
your children—be of good cheer, and avail your- 
self of all the advantages which as the widow of 
Socrates you possess. Apollonius and Dion ap- 
plaud you for having declined the gifts which 
have been tendered to you, and they admire your 
noble reply, that you consider the wife of So- 
crates sufficiently rich. As long as I and your 
other friends have the ability to aid you, you shall 
want nothing.” This extract clearl that 
the friends of Socrates, whdlknew his widow best, 
esteemed her much; and it shows too, that her 
grief was not a solitary spark of feeling, struck 
by a sudden blow from a flinty heart, but thal it 
was a constant and consuming sorrow. More- 
over, the grief of Xantippe, and the fear express- 
ed by her friends that she would sink beneath 
the pressure of her saddened spirits, evince the 
sincerity of her attachment and her just sense of 
the excellence of the husband whom she had 
lost. If it be urged that so distressing a scene 
as the death of Socrates would move the most in- 
sensible heart, and that the poignancy of Xan- 
tippe’s grief at such a moment, was no proof that 
she estimated at its just value the man to whom 
she-was united, we reply, that (according to an 
anecdote preserved by Elien) she took pleasure 
in doing justice to the virtues which she had 
daily witnessed for so many years, “ Xantippe,” 
says this exact and learned writer, “ asserted, 
that through all the revolutions in Athens during 
the lifetime of Socrates, she had never perceived 
the slightest change in his countenance, which 
was always expressive of tranquillity, content, 
and benevolence. ‘ He went out and returned 
home,’ said she, ‘always calm, always serene, 
superior to every fear, and judging men and 
things invariably with equity and moderation.*” 

A woman who could speak so mournfully of 
the fate of her husband; who could bewail his 
death.so long and so bitterly ; who could appre- 
ciate his virtues, and paint them so feelingly, 
could not herself have been destitute of virtue 
and feeling; and she who was a prudent wife 
and a tender mother, though she did not always 
control her temper, deserved at least charity for 
her faults, and credit for the good qualities which 
she really possessed.—V. Y. Mirror. 
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THE MAURITIUS. 


FROM THE 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LADY. 


A LApy residing at the Mauritius, many years 
ago, emancipated a slave whose good conduct 
and fidelity she wished to reward. Being in 
affluent circumstances, she gave him, with his - 
freedom, a sum of money which enabled him to 
establish himself in business; and being very 
industrious and thrifty, he soon became rich 
enough to purchase a small estate in the coun- 
try, whither he retired with his family. Years 
passed away, and whilst he was rapidly accumu- 
lating money, his former mistress was sinking 
into poverty; misfortune had overtaken her, and 
she found hefself in old age, poor, solitary, ne- 
glected, and in want of the’*common comforts of 
life. This Man heard of her unhappy condition, 
and immediately came to the-town and sought 
her out in her humble abodé! with the utmost 
respect he expressed his concern at finding his 
honoured lady in so reduced a state, and implor- 
ed her to come to his estate, and allow him the 
gratification of providing for her future comforts. 4 
The lady was much affected at the feeling evinc- 
ed by her old servantyibut declined his offer: he 
could not, however, be prevailed on to relin- 
quish his design. ‘“‘ My good mistress,” said he, 
“oblige me by accepting my services: when 
you were rich, you were kind to me; you gave 
me freedom and money, with which, through 
God’s blessing, 1 have been enabled te make’ 
myself comfortable in life, and now I only do my 
duty in asking you to share my prosperity when 
you are in need.” His urgent entreaties at length 
prevailed, and the lady was conveyed, in his 
palanquin, to the comfortable and well furnish- 
ed apartments assigned to her by his grateful 
care: his wife and daughters received her with 
the utmost respect, and always showed, by their : 
conduct, that they considered themselves her 
servants. Deserted by those who had professed 
themselves her friends, whilst she was in afflu- 
ence, this goodlady passed the remainder of her 
days in comfort and ease, amid those who had 
once been her dependants. 

There are few, we believe, to whom the mo- 
dern languages are familiar, who do not know that ‘ 
the Mauritius embraces the scene of the melan- 
choly story of Paul and Virginia. To the French 
and English, who remain any time in the island, 
the spot where the tombs of those lovers are said 
to lie, is a shrine of frequent and devout pilgrim- 
age; but as it too often happens, the romance 
is destroyed in the unfolding of it. The writer 
says :— . 

“Tn December, 1825, we quitted Port Louis, 
to spend the warm m in that district of the 
island which is named Pamplemonesses, a part of 
the country to which a romantic interest has 
been given by the tale of Paul and Virginia. 
Strangers are generally eager to hasten to the 
spot where they are told they will behold the 
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tombs of those unfortunate Creoles, whose mu- 
tual affection and unhappy fat@‘are described so 
pathetically by St. Pierre. 

Junior lieutenants and midshipmen, and others 
oi the age of romance, always make it a point to 
visit these tombs as soon as possible after their 
arrival: if they can only get on shore for a few 
hours, they hire or borrow horses, and proceed 
with all haste to the interesting scene. On reach- 
ing the spot to which they are directed, they 
enter a pretty garden, laid out with great care, 
and are conducted along a walk, bordered with 
bushes, bearing a profusion of roses, and having 
a stream of the clearest water flowing omeach 
side: at the end of this walk the visinortiioes a 
red, glaring monument, which he is told is the 
tomb of Virginia: at the termination of a similar 
avenue, on the opposite side of the garden, ap- 
pears another monument, exactly resembling the 
first, which is designated the tomb of Paul; a 
grove of bamboos surrounds each. The travel- 
ler feels disappointed on beholding these tasteless 
red masses, instead of elegant monuments of 
Parian marble, which would seem alone worthy 
of such a purpose and such a situation; but that 
is not the only disappointment destined to be ex- 
perienced by him: after having allowed his ima- 
gination to depict the shades of Paul and Vir- 
ginia hovering about the spot where their re- 
mains repose—after having pleased himself with 
the idea that he had seen those celebrated tombs, 
and given a sigh to the memory of those faithful 
lovers, separated in life, but in death united— 
after all this waste of sympathy, he learns, at 
last, that he has been under a delusion the whole 
time—that no Virginia was there interred—and 
that it is a matter of doubt whether there ever 
existed such a person as Paul! Whata pleasing 
illusion is then dispelled! how many romantic 
dreams, inspired by the perusal of St. Pierre’s 
tale, are doomed to vanish when the truth is as- 
certained! The fact is, that these tombs have 
been built to gratify the eager desire which the 
English have always evinced to behold such in- 
teresting mementos. Formerly only one was 
erected, but the proprietor of the place, finding 
that all the English visitors, on being conducted 
to this, as the tomb of Virginia, always asked to 
see that of Paul also, determined on building a 
similar one, to which he gave that appellation. 
Many have been the visitors who have been gra- 
tified ; consequently, by the conviction that they 
had looked on the actual burial-pllace of that un- 
fortunate pair. These “ tombs” are scribbled 
over with the uames of the variousypersons who 
have visited them, together with verses and pa- 
thetic ej and sentimental remarks. St. 
Pierre’s story of the lovers is prettily written, 
and his descriptions of the scenic beauties of the’ 
island are correct, although not even his pen can 
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do full justice to them; but there is little truth 
in the tale. It is said, that there was indeed a 
young lady sent from the Mauritius to France, 
for education, during the time Monsieur de la 
Bourdonnais was governor of the colony—that 
her name was Virginia, and that she was ship- 
wrecked in the St. Geran. I heard something 
of a young man, being attached to her, and dying 
of grief for her loss; but that part of the story is 
very doubtful. The “ Bay of the Tomb,” the 
“ Point of Endeavour,” the “Isle of Amber,” 
and the “Cape of Misfortune,” still bear the 
same names, and are pointed out as the memora- 
ble spots mentioned by Sf. Pierre. The bay tree, 
said to be planted by Petrarch, at the grave of 
Virgil, could not have been held in greater vene- 
ration than the bamboos which flourish round 
these “ tombs,” are honoured with : some persons 
have received commissions from their friends in 
Englafid, to send them slips from those trees. 
The plant that grows near the remains of the 
Latian bard, is now said to be destroyed by the 
incessant spoilation it received from English 
visitors; but the bamboo groves are not likely to 
share the same fate, since they are private pro- 
perty, and will, no doubt, long continue to over- 
shade the spot, and to form an agreeable abode 
for the beautiful birds that sport among their 
branches. But although the romance of the 
story is soon dispelled to those whdé reside at the 
Mauritius, the country about Pamplemonesses is 
worth taking a journey to see: it is not so strik- 
ing in picturesque and grand scenery as some 
other parts of the island, but it displays a well- 
cultivated, smiling aspect, very much resembling 
the general appearance of English landscapes ; 
it is well wooded, but not mountainous, and there 


is less to remind one of being in a tropical region. 


than might be expected. The village is pretty 
and populous, and has a Catholic church. There 
is also a botanical garden in that neighbourhood, 
which, although not affording a great display of 
flowers, is wel! stocked with valuable and curi- 
ous trees from different parts of the east: it is 
kept in good order, and is an agreeable prome- 
nade.” 


POLISH AXE. 


Nor only they employ it in the construction of 
their houses, their boats, their carriages, and their 
household furniture, but also in carving a varie- 
ty of small things, such as little boxes, spoons, 
and other kitchen utensils. I purchased a very 
handsome box from one of them, which had been 
cut with a hatchet, commonly used for felling 
timber. In the province of Masovia they are 
still better exercised in the art of rendering the 
axe universally available. I have been assured 


by several persons, whose testimony I could not 
Woubt, that they have themselves seen peasants, 
who wore their hair long, go and place them- 
selves against the trunks of trees, raising their 
hair as much above their heads asit would reach, 
while others would take aim at acertain distance, 








and fling their hatchets with so much dexterity 
as to cut the hair in two parts, and be driven 
deep into the trunk of the trees! Similar feats 
beat William Tell’s hollow. They are not, how- 
ever, the only kind by which dexterity was prac- 
tised in Poland at the risk of a tragic end. In 
former times it was customary in the chateauz of 
the nobility, after banquets given on great occa- 
sions, for the host to show his guests his skill in 
firing a pistol, by making the heel of the shoe on 
his wife’s foot his target! I could hardly ¢on- 
vince myself that the higher classes among the 
Poles, who have always considered devotedness 
to the fair sex the glory of ours, should have suf- 
fered a practice so directly at variance with 
évery feeling of common humanity, to prevail 
among them—those men, too, whose notions of 
gallantry in the present day carry them to so 
extravagant an enthusiasm, that I have seen 
them at table take the shoe off the foot of the 
mistress of the house, drink wine out of it, and 
pass it around !—Journal of a Nobleman. 


et 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


A Few words on the subject of the recently in- 
troduced art of Lithography, we recommend to 
the attention of students, who are desiroys of 
multiplying impressions of their drawings for the 
gratification of their friends. 

The principle of the art arises out of the an- 
tipathy (if it may be so called) of grease to wa- 
ter. A drawing is made on a fine absorbent 
stone, which is imported from Bavaria, with a 
crayon of a greasy nature : the stone then under- 
goes a chemical process, and is saturated with 
water by the printer. It may easily be conceiv- 
ed, that when a printing-ink of an oily nature is 
applied to the surface, it will only adhere to the 
lines which are drawn upon it by a crayon com- 
posed of materials, in affinity with itself. The 
stones and the chalk, as it is commonly, though 
incorrectly called, may be obtained from the 
lithographic printers. The chalk is prepared 
from substances of a gi nature, and harden- 
ed by an alkali,w is extracted, after the 
drawing is made, by the chemical process before 
mentioned: black is mixed with it merely to 
render the lines perfectly visible to the eye of 
the artist; it would print equally well though 
the crayon were colourless. This remark is 
made, to impress upon the student the impor- 
tance of keeping every thing of a similar nature 
from the stone, as it will infallibly appear in the 
impressions: not even the coolest hand must 
touch this sensitive material. The extreme care 
and delicacy requisite upon this point, form the 
peculiar difficulty of the art. When the draw- 
ing is finished, the stone is to be sent to the per- 
son from whom it was obtained, with an order to 
print as many impressions as the artist may de- 
sire. To those who are desifous of acquiring 2 
proficiency in the art, we strongly recommend 
an attentive perusal of Hullmandel’s Treatise on 
Lithography. 
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HAPPINESS IN THE MARRIAGE STATE. 


Unutterable happiness! which love 


Our design in this little treatise is to endea- 
vour to show that happiness is not only attendant 
upon the marriage state, but that it is to be ob- 
tained by every individual who chooses to devote 
himself to its pursuit. Happiness is not that 
shadow, nor is love that dream, which “ the mil- 
lion” proclaim them to be; both are real and 
substantial enjoyments, which every one has the 
ability to possess, although but “ a favoured few” 
are blessed with them: this, however, is entirely 
the fault of the parties themselves, for though 
marriage is the road to happiness, there are so 
many broad and alluring paths that intersect it, 
that we are not surprised at such a number of 
individuals, who had set out with the brightest 
hopes, losing themselves by the heedles and 
carelessness with which they pursued their jour- 
ney. Our purpose is to make the true road more 
clear, and by describing the duties of individuals 
in the relative situations of husband and wife, 
and exposing the errors into which they are ever 
so prone to fall, produce a guide to that happi- 
ness which the young bride is ever sodesirous to 
obtain. 

It has been represented, that what is denomi- 
nated “ love,” is but a fanciful term for the feeling 
of esteem, beyond which, they who hold this doc- 
trine maintain every thing else to be but idle 
rhapsody, and empty nonsense; they consider 
that individuals may entertain a feeling of es- 
teem for each other, which encouraged may lead 
to a matrimonial union, the husband taking his 
wife just as he would a piece of furniture for the 
decoration of his house, and, very likely, with 
just about as much regard! This species of Pla- 
tonism may afford a very correct idea toits cold 
unimpassioned disciples, but it is very erroneous ; 
their feeling of esteem being found to exist no 
longer than the favourable circumstances that 
attended the union endures. The matrimonial 
sympathy should be undying and imperishable; 
it should maintain its pure and steady light 
through all the troubles’ and adversities of life, 
and expire but with its latest breath. Accord- 
ing to Lady Morgan, “ the woman is unworthy 
of the sacred name of wife, who is not prepared 
to follow the husband of her choice ‘and her af- 
fections, to slavery, to death—oh ! more than all, 
to follow him in shame—im ignominy !” 

“It is rare to find perfection in a single indi- 
vidual,” observes a popular modern poet; “ how 
much more rare must it be that two such indivi- 
duals shuuld meét together in this wide world, 
under circumstances that admit of their union as 
husband and wife. A person may be highly es- 
timable on the whole, nay, amiable, as neighbour, 
02 


Alone bestows, and on a favour’d few.— Thomson. 


The preservation of a husband's love is often the most difficult, as it is always the most delicate duty of a wife.—Galt. 





friend, housemate ; in short, in all the concentric 
circles of attachment, save only the last and in- 
most, and yet, from how many causes, be es- 
tranged from the highest perfection in this? The 
misery of human life is made up of large masses, 
each separated from the other by certain inter- 
vals. One year the death of a child, years after 
a failure in trade, after another longer or shorter 
interval, a daughter may have married unhappi- 
ly; the integral parts that compose the sumtotal 
of the unhappiness of life are easily d 
distinctly remembered. The happiness of life, 
on the contrary, is made up of minute fractions: 
the little soon-forgotten charities of a kiss, a 
smile, a kind look, a heart-felt compliment, in 
the disguise of playful raillery, and the countless 
other infinitissimals of pleasurable thought and 
genial feeling. Good men are’ not, I trust, 
scarcer than good women, and what another 
would find in you, you may hope to find in 
another; but well may that boon be rare, the 
possession of which would be more than an ad@+ 
quate reward for the rarest virtue.” Such ade- 
sirable end is to be obtained, and self-correction 
is the means; we must set out with an unflinch- 
ing determination to correct whatever is amiss 
in our respective dispositions, and persist in a 
thorough reformation of all those evil traits of 

~ character which we possess, and which must be 
entirely destroyed before any prospect of happi- 
ness may be encouraged; no dissimulation will 
avail, the knife must be applied to the root of 
our bad passions, no matter how acute the pain 
of such eradication may be, it is but temporary, 
and the reward will be a tenfold compensation} 
we know that it is in many cases the imagined 
shame of such reformation that often prevents it; 
we are too apt to think ourselves degraded in 
submitting to the opinions of others, and this prin- 
ciple of self-love or conceit, is one of the most 
destructive to the happiness ofthe human race ; 
we think our authority‘is yielded, or our nobility 
of character destroyed in “ stooping’’—as the 
word is—and the result is a pertinacious adhe- 
rence to those bad traits of character, which 
produce discord and dissatisfaction, the aliena- 
tion of the affections, and the final unhappiness 
of those who had set out in life with the brightest 
hopes. 

Marriage is often considered the end, instead 
of the beginning of excitement ; in other words, 
the parties cease to be lovers, when they should 
take the character more fully upon themselves. 
The feeling which precedes marriage, ought, 
perhaps, to be called atfachment, passionate at- 
tachment; or if we yield to the popular opinion, 
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and allow it the name of Jove, it is certainly but 
the early blossom of that divine affection, which 
the sequel too frequently blights and destroys. 
It may be considered in the light of a rare and 
choice exotic, that had put forth its beautiful 
blossoms, and gave promise of ripening into a 
flower of unequalled splendour, but falling into 
the hands of ignorance or insensibility, is too 
roughly used and untimely dies. It is scarcely 
possible to obtain that perfect knowledge of cha- 
racter and disposition during the period of court- 
ship, which is gained after the mystic symbol is 
placed upon the finger of the bride. We are 
blind to each other’s faults—passion hurries us 
Onward, and where we fully expect to repose 
affections happily, we only find their grave. 
is a subject, however, that we cannot at 
fesent enlarge upon, because the various 
hes into which it divides, would each claim 
separate and distinct notice. 

We have said that excitement ends, too often, 
upon the wedding-day; that after the “ knot” is 
tied, the parties abate their endeavours to keep 
‘the heart which they had been so desirous of 
winning. Previously, no pains were spared, no 
trouble thought too great, to render ourselves 
more interesting, or more amiable in the opinion 
of our admirer; but, the object attained, and the 
individual our own, we become careless and in- 
different, excitement is destroyed, possession 
throws a veil over former ardour, and finally 
twines the funeral wreath for love. Convinced 
that the object of your affections is your own, 
you become cdld and heedless, the little plea- 
sures and gratifications are more allowed than 
delighted in : you cease the attractions of music, 
dress, and song, which rendered you endeared ; 
and, when the cause is taken away, the effect 
must perish with it. Yourabilities were exerted 
to win a heart, and why are they not still exert- 
ed to retain it? Isitvalueless? Were a stran- 
ger to say so, you would instantly repel the slan- 
der with indignation—why, then, do you use the 
prize as if it were really valueless, compelled 
by fate to be endured, rather thatt bestowed by 
Sortune to be enjoyed? “ It is nature embellish- 
ed by the advantages of art,’ says the author of 
a comedy, “that men expect now-a- 
Sahekjon may have all the qualities that can 

your husband’s heart with any body, but 
€xertion of those qualities is too often sup- 
pressed. It is much more difficult to keep aheart 
than win one. After the fatal words, ‘ for bet- 
ter or worse,’ the general way with wives is to 
relax into indolence, and while they are guilty of 
no infidelity, they think that is enough; but they 
are mistaken—there is a great deal wanting—an 
address, a manner, a desire of pleasing. Besides 
which, the natural temper must be forced ; home 
must be made a place of pleasupe to the husband, 
and the wife must throw infinite variety into her 
manner. And this I take to be the whole mys- 
tery, the way to keep a man. 

“ How many ladies,” observes another popu- 
lar writer, “ heedless of the unsettled and fluctu- 
ating state of all human attachments, seem to 





consider, when they are wedded, that it is no 
longer requisite to continue those agreeable hu- 
mours and graces which first won the esteem of 
their husbands. The triumph of a woman lies 
not in the admiration of her lover, but in the res- 
pect of herhusband : and can only be gained by 
a constant cultivation of those qualities, which 
she knows he most values.” 

The tempers of each other should be studied, 
and even “ forced” to harmonize, and while en- 
deavouring to correct our own faults, we should 
be indulgent to those of our partner. Words 
and differences are but the prelude to greater 
discord, and should never for an instant be en- 
couraged. They are very often supported from 
a strange perversity of nature; weare too proud 
to yield our opinion, and to this headstrong folly, 
both fall victims; passion is madness—opposition 
is worse. 

A sullen or sulky disposition is often persisted 
in; this is essentially bad, and must be eradicat- 
ed altogether. If we would enjoy domestic hap- 
piness, we must destroy that ugly distempered 
demon which, while it annoys every one with 
whom we are connected, is alike tormenting to 
ourseyes: how ridiculous it is to sit hour after 
hour, and (frequently) day after day, knitting our 
brows and refusing a kind word to any one 
around us, ridiculed by some, and pitied, though 
disliked, by the better disposed. If we feel our- 
selves aggrieved, why not seek an explanationof 
the offence, and put an end to the disagreeable 
affair? “ Mute sullenness cannot by any possibi- 
lity effect any good, we only sit brooding, till we 
imagine things that.were never for a moment 
contemplated, work ourselves up to the temper 
of something below humanity, and in our burst 
of anger inflict wounds that noreturning kindness 
can heal, and wither affections that no sunshine 
can ever again restore. Such a disposition is 
productive of serious evils; our partner will 
seek happiness unconnected with ourselves—the 
husband will yield to the greater attractions of 
society, or the wife seek smiles elsewhere ; those 
whom we have sworr to honour and protect will 
be driven from the home which should have been 
endeared to them—it will become desolate, and 
we also shall fall victims. 

There are creatures in society who seem to 
take a pride in ruining domestic happiness; of 
those beings we should be aware; allow no one 
to say aught to the discredit of your partner, nor 
encourage idle tale-bearers; you have surely 
greater opportunities for discovering faults or 
follies, and should refuse to countenance such 
people, whose greatest pleasure it is to plant the 


“seeds of discord in a family, and foment it, by 


exaggeration, into a flame that will not be easily 
quenched. 


—p——. 


The union of different nations by conquest, is 
like a. new coat which does not Show the seams 
at first; but a good deal of wearing makes them 
become conspicuous, and at last break out into 
rents. 
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“* My good woman, | fear you wil] be weary in 
the midst of so many people.” 

“I, ma’am!” replied the unknown, “I am 
never weary.” “If you will go into the next 
room, you will find somebody to amuse you; my 
mother’s waiting-woman is a very pleasant- per- 
son, about your own age; and I am sure the 
change must be agreeable to you.” “I would 
go willingly, my dear,” replied Madame Cottin, 
smiling, and guessing the intention of the thought- 
less young lady, “ but I find:myself so comforta- 
ble here, that any change must be for the worse.” 

“ However, the constant immobility in which 
I have observed you for some time past must 
have fatigued you.” “It does not, I assure you, 
prevent me from remarking every thing that 
passes before me.” “ Indeed, la bonne, you are 
then an observer, are you? in that case, you 
have perceived, no doubt, that your dead-leaf 
coloured pelisse ” Ts the only livery that 
becomes me,” replied the unknown; “I am 
dead to youth and beauty, as well as to the art 
of pleasing.” 

“ What! have you ever been able to please ?” 
“ T have not been so beautiful as you are at pre- 
sent ; few are—but, perhaps, was as much sought 
after, and as much courted, so that the remem- 
brance of it is still dear tome.” “ What! shall 
I ever be neglected?” said the young lady, 
struck at the answers of the stranger, and chang- 
ing her tone; “I am sure I distinetly heard the 
young ladies say, that the person who conducted 
them here was called their bonne.” ‘“ This title 
is too dear to me,” answered Madame Cottin, 
quickly, “for me to make a mystery of it—yes, 
ma’am, I am their bonne. ’ 

“Oh! madam,I see; at present that is only 
the surname of friendship, you are, I am sure, 
their governess, their Mentor.” ‘ They are not 
in want of a Mentor, they are naturally so good 
and so modest; but of that you yourself must be 
aware: candour in a woman doubles the attrac- 
tion with which nature has endowed her.” 

The astonishment and curiosity of the young 
lady were at their height, and the conversation 
would have been serious and explicit, had, not a 
young gentleman come up, and taking her hand, 
conducted her to an English dance, where she 
exhibited her graceful figure to great advantage. 
She still, however, kept her eyes fixed on the 
dead-leaf coloured pelisse, and at the same time 
calling to mind with what dignity and charm 
the unknown had given her so severe a lesson: 
she began to feel that she had done wrong, and 
was thinking of the means of making reparation 
for her fault. As soon as the dance was over, 
the company withdrew into another room, orna- 
mented with flowers and plants, where supper 
was set out in a superior style of eleganee and 
splendour. The ladies alone placed themselves 
at table; Madame Cottin seated her adopted 
children, and recommending them to the care of 
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the ladies beside them, retired to her favourite 
corner. There, forsaken and neglected as it 
were by all the world, she was interrupted from 
her reverie by her hostess, who came to offer her 
refreshments : the three young friends also came 
in turns to pay their attentions, which they did 
in such an ardent and expressive manner, that 
those who perceived the circumstance, began to 
fear they should be censured, if they again at- 
tempted to ridicule the dead-leaf coloured pe- 
lisse. There were some who could not help 
throwing out sly hints, at the expense of the 
known, while others began to talk of the m 
publications, and the conversation natu 
on a work of Madame Coitin’s that had just 
published, entitled “‘ Mathilde.” Some cri 
it; others praised it in rapturous terms; but the 
most sensible part of the company agreed that it 
was the author’s chef d’ewere. ‘“ How much I 
admire the pure and timid virgin, placed in the 
midst of a camp, and agitated by such different 
passions !”” said a celebrated character, turning 
his back at the same time on Madame Cottin. 
“Tt is noble and touching,” cried a second, 
treading on the pelisse in his eagerness to be 
heard. “Oh! how venerable is the Archbishop 
of Tyre; he does not fear to lay down his life for 
those who belong to the Infidel Chief. It is in 
this manner that true piety should be drawngqit 
is this that makes religion cherished and respect- 
ed. Who but must applaud the conduct of the 
gallant Montmorency? Who but must admire 
the variety of the work, its morality, and_ its de- 
nouement.” 

During the debate, the supper was ended. 
The lady of the mansion returned with her com- 
pany into the drawing-room, took an active part 
in the conversation, and gave proofs of possess- 
ing taste and judgment. All the different works 
of Madame Cottin were discussed; each gave 
magna and his motive for preference; but 

‘to class the author among the beings 
who did honour to their country and the age in 
which they lived. 

The ladies, above all, did not fail to praise, and 
some among them repeated several 
from “‘ Mathilde,” and cited this w ; 
been the most profound study of the 
heart, and the effusions of a mind possessed of 
the greatest sensibility. There were a few 
whose education had been very superficial, and 
who, therefore, could not appreciate the talents 
of this celebrated writer. “ I do not like learn- 
ed women,” cried an affected youth, one of those 
who had been most severe in his observations on 
the despised pelisse, “however, Madame 
Cottin has subdued me.” “ And me also,” cried 
another, “on my honour, she has filled my eyes 
with tears a hundred times; I would give all I am 
worth to see her.” “ And to know her,” said 
another, turning himself round on his heel ; “‘ but 
she is never apy where to be seen; she is like 
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the brightest stars which are always covered 
with clouds.” ‘ How is it possible that any one 
can refrain from appearing in society, of which 
she is the greatest ornament?” “ The constant 
intercourse of such a woman must be instructing, 
and her friendship must be very dear to those 
who possess it,” observed the lady hostess. 
“Oh! yes, indeed, madam, it is,” involuntarily 
exclaimed the youngest of the sisters, who sur- 
rounded at that moment their modest benefac- 
tress. 

“ What, do you say, my dear? do you, indeed, 
enjoy the rare advantage of being personally 
acquainted with her?” The young person was 
going to speak again; but a look from her eld- 
est sister, stopped her, and above all, a quick 
look from Madame Cottin closed her mouth. 
“ What a suspicion,” cried the lady, addressing 
the unknown; “can it be possible, that in this 
humble dress I am not now surprised at 
the irresistible accents which struck me when 
you presented the young people—may J flatter 
myself that I have the honour of receiving Ma- 
dame Cottin at my own house ?—it must be she!” 
“Oh! ma bonne !” exclaimed the young orphan, 
throwing herself into her arms, “ pardon me, if 
I have betrayed your secret, if I have broken 
my promise; but the sudden transition from bit- 
ter railleries to such well-merited praise delight- 
ed me so much, that I did not know what I was 
saying.” 

“ Yes,” answered the eldest sister, with as 
much emotion as dignity, “ yes, it is the cele- 
brated Madame Cottin; it is our bonne, our bien 
bonne! you have all been praising her talents, butit 
is we who can best appreciate the goodness of her 
heart.” In spite of all Madame Cottin’s efforts, 
by signs and broken sentences, to prevent their 
speaking, the three sisters could not resist the 
temptation of being revenged on those who had 
endeavoured to overwhelm her with contempt; 
and in consequence divulged every thing that she 
had done for their family. When the company 
were made acquainted with the true significa- 
tion of the surname bonne, and the honourable 
cause of her simple dress, they were transported 
with joy, surprise and admiration. She wassoon 
surrounded; the ladies took her hands, and co- 
vered them with kisses; the men even saluted 
the hem of that pelisse which had before appear- 
ed to them so contemptible. It was in this man- 
ner that they expressed their regret, and to 
make honourable amends, each was eager for a 
word or either a look from the woman whoa few 
moments before they had considered so much 
beneath them, that they would not have deigned 
to address her in any way, and whom they had 
only considered a fit subject for ridicule; she 
seemed now in an instant to have been trans- 
formed into a tutelar deity, surrounded with ho- 
mage, and was supplicated on all sides for pity 
and pardon. But there was one in the crowd 
who appeared more penitent than the rest—this 
was the daughter of the hostess; she was on her 
knees before Madame Cottin, beseeching her 
with tears in her eyes to forgive her for daring 





to insult her. “I am the most culpable,” said 
she, “and did not think you worthy even to 
remain in this room; I proposed to you 

oh! madam, if your indulgence does not equal 
your celebrity, I shall forfeit what it is my great- 
est ambition to obtain—your friendship and es- 
teem.” Madame Cottin, anxious to console the 
young lady, pressed her to her bosom, and soon 
convinced her, by the most affectionate expres- 
sions, that she felt no resentment; and even 
went so far as to request her to become the friend 
of her adopted children, pardoning freely the 
rudeness that had for a time cost her so much, 
but which had terminated by a pleasure that 
could not be too dearly purchased. The young 
lady’s mother took this opportunity of admonish- 
ing her daughter to correct for ever a propensi- 
ty to satire, which might hurt her reputation, and 
call in question the goodness of her heart; she 
desired her to be more circumspect in future, and 
never to judge from appearances, but always to 
remember, that true merit is often hid under the 
greatest simplicity, as in the present instance; 
adding, also, in the most affectionate tone, “ you 
see, my dear, that we may find, even under a 
dead leaf, the-most beautiful flower, or the most 
delicious fruit.” 


ORIGIN OF THE VEIL. 


THE origin of the veil is referred by the Greeks 
to modesty and bashfulness, properties which 
partake equally of timidity. They used to tella 
pleasant story on the subject, for which we are 
indebted to Pausanius. About thirty furlongs 
from the city of Sparta, Icarius placed a statue 
of Modesty, for the purpose of perpetuating the 
following incident :—* Icarius having married 
his daughter to Ulysses, solicited his son-in-law 
to fix his household in Sparta, and remain there 
with his wife, to which Ulysses would not con- 
sent. Frustrated in his application to the hus- 
band, he made the like request to his daughter, 
conjuring her not to abandon him; but, seeing 
her ready to depart with Ulysses, for Ithaca, he 
redoubled his efforts to retain her, nor could he 
be prevailed upon to desist from following the 
chariot on the way. Ulysses shocked at thedes- 
perate situation of his father-in-law, and wearied 
with his importunities, addressed his wife :—*‘ You 
can answer this request: it is yours to determine 
whether you will remain with your father at 
Sparta, or depart with your husband for Ithaca ; 
you are mistress of the decision.’ The beautiful 
Penelope, finding herself in this dilemma, blush- 
ed, and, without making the least reply, drew 
the veil over her face, thereby intimating a denial 
of her father’s request, and sunk in the arms of 
her husband. Icarius, very sensibly affected by 
this behaviour, and being desirous of transmit- 
ting it, consecrated a statue of modesty on the 
very spot where Penelope had thrown the veil 
over her face, that, after her, it might be a uni- 
versal symbol of delicacy with the fair sex.” 
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FIRST AND LAST FLOWER. 


Fiower! earliest flower of Spring! 
Born before thy sisters fling 

From their heads the leafy veil, 
Hiding blossoms fair and pale— 
Born before the changeful sky 
Looks out with its proud, blue eye, 
(‘Tis so full of trembling glee) 

For a moment steadily— 

Daisy floweret! how I love 

To watch thee, peeping first above 
The emerald blades of springing grass 
That brighten as the breezes pass. 


Last dear flower! yet dearer far 

For the thoughts, thou earth-born star, 
That thou awak’st, than for thy bloom, 
Scatter’d thus o’er Nature's tomb: 
Thou art like the faith that first 

In the young warm heart is nurst, 
Keeping still its hallow'd ground, 
Whilst life’s joys are young around, 
And blouming out in age, to bring 
The promise of another spring. 





STANZAS. 


Soon as welcome night lets fail, 
All so heavily—all so heavily, 

O’er the earth her dusky pall, 
All so heavily—all so heavily. 


Overjoy'd again we’ll meet, 
All so merrily—all so merrily ; 

With light hearts and fiying feet, 

And thrilling touch, and whisp’ring sweet, 
To trip it merrily—merrily. 


Then will music's sprightly strain, 
Sounding cheerily—-sounding cheerily, 
Charm away each ling’ring pain, 
All so merrily—merrily ! 


And when every brow i#clear, 
And eyes beam witchingly— 
Eyes beam witchingly— 

Love will have forgot to fear, 

And beauty not disdain to hear, 

The suit that humbly courts her ear, 
Pleading touchingly—touchingly ! 





For the Lady’s Book. 
THE MESSENGER; 


OR, A YARN UPON THE LEE BOOMS=A SEA STORY, 


BY THE LATE ALEXANDER HAMILTON HEYSHAM. 


Tue captain and myself had been talking over 
the probable length of our voyage, when the bell 
struck eight, and the men below were turned up 
for the first night watch. Not being in a humour 
for sleep, I went ondeck. The night was beau- 
tiful. Those who have never witnessed a moon- 
light night at sea, can form no idea of its splen- 
dour. We had the wind free and a moderate 
breeze; the ship was going through the water at 
the rate of about seven knots; every sail that 
would draw was crowded upon her, and never 
in the course of many voyages had I witnessed a 
scene more grand or beautiful. The sea was 
moderately rough, and covered as far as the eye 
could reach with waves, which looked as they 
danced in the moon-beams, like frosted silver on 
a dark surface of polished steel. Immediately 
around us the sea was filled with animalculz, 
and far down beneath our keel we could see 
these stars of the ocean shooting out in different 
directions, with a brightness that seemed to awe 
the dazzling orbs that were shining above; and 
our gallant ship, as the moon caught on her well 
trimmed sails and tapering masts, looked like a 
barque of silver ploughing a sea of fire. So bright 
was the spray that foamed beneath her bow, that 
the under part of the bowsprit was as strongly 
illuminated as the side on which the moon fell. 
lt was indeed a night so beautiful that it had its 
effect even on the rough natures of our hardy 
tars; for scarce one of them as they came grum- 
bling up the hatchway, but made some remark, 





and paused for a moment to gaze on its silent 
beauty. a t. 
The watch, whose turn was now below, mostly 
lingered on deck, and mixed with the others in 
small groups. HM was too fine a night to turn 
in, and besides there is little to do when it is fair 
weather, so they preferred lying on deck, to 
listen to the tales which the older seamen on 
such occasions are always ready to relate. Some 


* seated themselves on the forecastle, others on the 


bitts, and some on the guns. The most striking 
group was on the booms to leeward of the 
launch; it consisted of: several of the forecastle 
and top-men, and a small boy, who was a general 
favourite on board for his sprightliness and good 
humour. Among the rest I observed an old sta- 
man, whom I had often marked, and in whom I 
faticied I discovered something that distinguish- 
ed him from those of his class. He was rather 
tall, and though age had commenced its ravages 
upon his frame, yet there was proof remaining of 
his having once been a muscular and well pro- 
portioned man. His face was thin and brown, 
his features strongly marked, and though not 
regular, might in his youthfal days have been 
called handsome, and were still prepossessing. 
His eye was dark grey, and though its general ex- 
pression was mild, yet at times, when apparently 
in deep thought, it would brighten with a wild me- 
lancholy fierceness, that to a stranger earned an 
opinion of derangement. His dress was the same 
as is generally worn by sailors at sea, consisting 


e: 
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of a frock, trowsers, and jacket; his head was 
covered by a flat blue cloth cap, from under 
which a few locks of grey hair straggled over his 
weather-beaten forehead. He was respected by 
the officers for his good conduct and capability as 
a seaman, and his shipmates looked up to him 
with the deference that his age and experience 
demanded. I observed that in their arguments 
and disputes, he was generally the umpire; and 
that when old Charley told a tale, he was always 
surrounded by the best of the crew. The boy 
seemed to be his favourite; he was allowed to 
take many playful liberties with him which the 
generality of old tars consider as derogatory to 
their dignity. But to my tale. 

Curious to hear the conversation, which with 
the lower class of seamen is always amusing, and 
anxious to know more of one in whom [ felt an 
interest, I approached their circle and seated 
myself on one of the guns of the waist, appear- 
ing to be gazing on the beauties of the night, 
while I listened to the following conversation : 

“You don’t believe, Charley, in the Flying 
Dutchman ?” said the boy, laughing. 

“Why not?” said the old seaman, seriously, 
“you believe in things because you see them, 
and I believe in Vanderdecken because I have 
with my own eyes watched him from the time we 
first made him off the lee-cathead, till he was hull 
down right to windward of us, and who but he 
ever went in the wind’s eye? That was him in 
the old brig that went ashore with us on the coast; 
and then again when | was in the Sea Gull, one 
morning just after the watch was turned up at 
seven bells, and while all hands were round the 
galley, the masthead sung out—‘ Sail, ho!’ and 
there sure enough was a sail on the other tack 
close aboard of us on the weather bow. The 
captain sung out for his trumpet, and kept the 
ship away to keep her clear of us; but before 
the steward got the trumpet on deck, she was 
out of sight, when all hands expected the next 
sea would have brought her on board of us. No, 


no, lad, I once laughed at the Flying Dutchman~ 


myself; but seeing is believing.” 

“ Yes, but Charley, I told that all to the se- 
cond mate, and he says it’s all a yarn, for when 
you thought you saw him the first time, he says 
it was a ship on the same tack as you were ; but 
your old brig made so much lee-way, that you 
brought him on your weather bow ; and as to the 
Sea Gull, the fogs were so thick that you did not 
see the ship till she was close aboard, and then 
she seemed nearer when she was on the top of 
the sea than she really was. She was on one 
tack, you on the other; you kept away, and the 
fog being thick, two minutes in a ship that sailed 
like the Sea Gull, would have put you out of 
sight. He’s rounded the cape often, and ob- 
served the same thing.” 

* Ah, boy! thesecond mate may talk; he’s a 
good seaman, I allow, and has rounded the cape 
often too, but he’s one of these men that regu- 
late things according to books, and believe them 
instead of their own eyes. Now, as to naviga- 
tion, or a lunar, why he’s as good as ever step- 





ped, for I heard the captain say so, and no man 
can clap a gang of rigging over a masthead ina 
more seaman-like manner, or work a'ship bet- 
ter. I’ve been afloat long enough to be able to 
know a sailor, and | say he’s one; but he wants 
years, and when he’s as old as me, he'll believe 
his eyes and not books. 1 know, boy, what he 
says about it, for I’ve argufied the matter with 
him when he was like you, for old Charley first 
showed him how to put two ends of a rope to- 
gether. I know that he don’t believe in ships 
being manned with crews from the other world, 
though few sailors but what know that it is so. 
There’s a coasting brig out of Liverpool that 
never carries a maintop gallant-yard across, be- 
cause when one man lays up to furl or loose the 
sail, there’s always another to lend him a hand. 
And wasn’t there the whole crew of an English 
line of battle-ship, officers and all, swore they 
heard the ship hailed in the Pacific Ocean when 
nothing was in sight? and didn’t they afterwards 
find that a ship had lost some men just in that lati- 
tude and longitude? You see its just as true as 
that one ship is lucky and another unlucky ; and 
that’s what no man will doubt. 1 have liveda long 
while, and sailed the blue water long enough to 
know something of these things; and I do know 
what I saw myself, and it was that which first 
proved to me that ships have sometimes more 
hands than are down regularly in the books, or 
more than belong to this world either: It’s no 
use for me to talk to you or him, that are book- 
learned, but I can tell what 1 saw, and the same 
was seen and sworn to by the captain and all 
hands, when we returned, before a ’squire. I was 
young then, but it cored deep; and though 
every sea I’ve seen since had washed my heart, 
it wouldn’t have taken that out.” 

The old man stopped, and I observed that his 
good-humoured smile was gone, and that it was 
replaced by an expression of the deepest melan- 
choly. The sailor pressed him to continue his 
yarn, and the boy, in a playful manner, bid him 
go on with his ghost story. 

It’s a long while since, lads, and many dark 
days have come when I only looked for bright 
ones; but it was to be, and soitis. It’s a long 
yarn, and to me it’s a heavy one; for when I tell 
of them times, they come back to me as though 
they had only happened yesterday. Years have 
rolled by, and I am an old man, yet I never tells 
this yarn but I talk like a boy. I did say I'd 
never tell it again, but I don’t like to say no toa 
shipmate, though saying yes should even chafe 
my old heart a bit. Well, you see, after I'd 
sarved my time, I shipped in a whaler for the 
northwest, and was gone for three years. How- 
somever, that’s nothing to do with the story. 
When I came heme, [ found mother had been 
hard put to; but old farmer Spencer’s daughter, 
Molly, had helped her, and tended her when 
sick, and so she’d made out. This made me take 
a liking to Molly; and after some telegraphing 
and manceuvring, it was agreed we should be 
spliced when I came back next trip. I had seen 
many girls before I saw Molly, but I never saw 
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one before or since that looked as she did. I can 
see her as plain now as though I’d made but 
one cruise. She was just so tall that I could 
kiss her white forehead without stooping. She 
was slender, and when rigged im plain white 
there was none that could keep way with her: 
her eyes were like that boy’s there, only they 
weren't always laughing; when th:y did, all 
around was as happy as herself. She was—said 
the old man, as he drew his rude hand athwart 
his brow—such as I have seldom seen. I know 
little of these fine open phrases they put in their 
shore journals; but she seemed to me, as she 
trip’d over her father’s farm, like one of your 
light built whale boats on the top of a wave, ora 
mother Carey’s chicken walking a spray. But 
I’m falling to leeward of the yarn; 1 always does 
when I tells of them times. I’ve seen many a 
hard day—such as being scant at sea, or going 
ashore—but that is nothing to the trouble that 
lays at a man’s heart, when his best hopes are 
struck aback in his young days—it’s worse than 
being on a lee shore in a craft that goes one knot 
ahead and two to leeward. 

“ A three years’ voyage came to something, 
and I made out to buy a cottage for mother ; and 
when she was snug, I took leave of Molly and her, 
and went down to Providence. It was hard to 
leave the old woman, for her voyage of life was 
nearly up. Well, I shipped in the Rambler, for 
the coast of Chile; anda man of the name of 


Lynn, who had courted Molly, shipped in the 


same. He’d been in a slayer, and people spoke 
hard of him, but he was my townsman, and so we 
agreed to mess together. Before we sailed, he got 
liberty to see his friends, and offered to take a 
letter from me to mother, and borrowed a sheath 
knife that I had with my name on it. The night 
before we sailed, he came on board, and said 
he’d lost the knife, and that mother was in bed, 
and he couldn’t wait for an answer, and so I 
thought no more of it. However, we had the 
wind fair the next morning, and we got under 
way at day-light, and soon cleared the land. I 
found he was not much of a seaman, and the lads 
didn’t like him, but I made out to keep him 
along quietly. You might have seen the Ram- 
bler, lads—there wasn’t a finer craft ever swam 
the ocean; she was one of your long low clip- 
ping brigs, with a broad beam and a clear run: 
there was few brigs of her tonnage that you could 
put along side of her as to length; and I never 
saw the vessel yet, let her be what rate she 
might, that the Rambler couldn’t leave astern 
either going large or on a bow line. She had 
been a slaver, but now we were on a trading 
scheme on the coast of Chile. You’ve been on 
the coast, lads, and you know what it is. Well, 
we had our share of good weather, and we soon 
got into the trades, for there was no grass grew 
on her bottom. She’d have gone along well 
enough with a merchantman’s spars, but she was 
as square rigged and as taunt as any eighteen 
gun brig in the sarvice. It’s no use for me to 
say what sail we took in or made, them are 
things as comes of ¢ourse; but I’ll just observe, 





that some people don’t believe, as I said before, 
in their being extra hands sent on board sea- 
going crafts. I don’t say it to you, lads, because 
there’s few of you but knows better; but there’s 
some here that mayhap have never seen such, 
and to them I'll say that what I am going to tell, 
was sworn to by the whole brig’s company. It’s 
not for me to say why such are sent on board 
regular vessels among living seamen; but so it 
is—l’m told even books allow it was so in old 
times, and I know too well that it, if I can be- 
lieve my eyes, is so now. 

‘“* However, as I was saying, we were running 
down the trades, and one night, it was in the 
first watch, the breeze began to freshen, and 
we clewed up the main royal, and a boy about 
the size of the chap that is grinning there, start- 
ed to roll it up. I was just laying the halyards 
up off deck, when all at once the boy comes 
down the topmast back stay on deck, and there 
he stood hanging on, and his eyes staring, with 
his hands pointed to the top. Well, the second 
mate came up, and wanted to know what was 
the matter ; but he couldn’t get him to speak for 
some time—at last he made out to say that there 
was a man in the top. By this time all the watch 
had come aft, and no one had been off deck; so 
the mate laughed, and told him to go up again, 
but the boy beg’d so hard, and the mate knew 
he was no skulk, so he told me to go aft and 
mind the helm. One of the green hands was 
there, while he went himself to furl the royal, to 
show the boy how foolish he was, and shame 
him. Well, I went aft, and just as I got to the. 
wheel, I heard the mate sing out, ‘ to leeward = 
there,’ and I looked up and saw him run to lee- 
ward of the mast, but he furled the sail and came 
down. He laughed at the boy and some of the 
crew who were talking about a nois- they’d 
heard below; but when he came aft, and looked 
in the binnacle as the light shone on his face, I 
saw all was not right—his face was pale, and 
when he spoke his voice seemed to tremble, and 
all the watch he kept his eye on the top. How- 
ever, no more was said, only the youngsters 
laughed at the boy; but he told a straight yarn, 
and the old hands sided with him. Lynn grew 
more sulky after this, and he sometimes wouldn’t 
speak to me, and then his watch used to say 
he set on his chest half the night, and séldom 
turned in. It soon blowed over: the second 
mate said he saw nothing but a studding sail tack 
that hung to the slings of the yard, but we ob- 
served he never sent the people into the top 
when he could help it. Well, things went on as 
usual, and we almost forgot the man in the main- 
top, till one night just before the watch was call- 
ed at twelve; the other watch was on deck, 
and the lads had been spinning a yarn on the 
windlass, when some one sung out. The people 
thonght the mate had called, and they went aft, 
but just as they got abreast of the chess tree, the 
mate hailed out to know who was in the foretop. 
The lads told him no one had been alofi; but he 
was a passionate man, and swore they were try- 
ing to deceive him—that he’d heard a man sing 
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out aloft, and he’d stop his grog if he found him 
out. All the people mustered aft, and no one 
was missing. All the watch was on deck but 
Lynn, and he’d been sick below for some days. 
The mate still swore it was a trick, and bid them 
take care how they tried to come their schemes 
over him. When the bell struck eight, the 
watch was called, and the captain came on deck. 
As it looked rather dirty, the old man thought 
we'd better shorten sail a bit, for the brig was 
walking along with lower topmast and top-gal- 
lant stunsails. We hawled in the stunsails, 
and clewed up the top-gallant sail. By this time 
we had it quite fresh, so the old man sung out to 
let the topsail halyards run, and take a reef in 
them. We let the top-gallant sails hand, and 
laid aloft to reef the topsails. I went up for- 
ward, and after we'd got the reef in, Jack Bla- 
den and myself went up to roll up the top-gallant 
sail; while the rest manned the topsail halyards, 
we furled the sail, and Jack went down. While 
I put on the rolling rope, Jack had got half way 
down the topmast rigging, when I heard him ask 
who was in the top; and I looked down, and 
there was a man, with his jacket off, in the lee- 
side, but no one answered Jack’s hail. I was 
soon along side of Jack, in the rigging: he was 
no flincher, but one of your true blue. I felt 


startled, and my blood was chilled through; but 
Jack jumped into the top, and | after him, and 


as i turned round, there was a face staring 
through the doublings of the mast. It looked— 
I don’t know what it looked like, unless it was 
a strangled man. I’ve seen faces in anger, in 
sickness, in battle, and in death, but I never saw 
a face so horrid as that was when the moon 
would shine upon it through the breaks in the 
scud. Jack saw it too, and we were both stiff; 
1 hung to the weather rigging, and the man or 
devil, which ever it was, set up a low laugh, and 
grinned as if to see two able-bodied seamen 
pall’d. My heart swelled in my throat; I thought 
# might be a joke, but I could have grappled 
with the devil; and I dashed round forward of 
the mast, Jack at the same time crossed abaft, 
but we met on the lee-side of the top only to see 
his horrid grin and hear his low laugh to wind- 
ward of us. Jack stayed,and I looked over, but 
he was gone, and a moment after we both saw 
_ himclose into the slings of the foreyard, grinning 
first at one and then at the other. Jack and my- 
self looked at tach other for a moment, and then 
dashed through the top and got upon the yard; 
but it was gone, and the cursed low laugh came 
more taunting from above. We thought it was 
no use chasing a devil, for that low laugh be- 
longed to no good spirit, if so be it was likely that 
one would haunt the ship. We made for the 
deck: I'd stood at a gun before that time, lads, 
in more than one severe brush, and no man 
could say I ever flinched, but the cold sweat run 
off my head in a stream that night. The captain 
had called all hands aft, and when we came 
down he asked what we meant by behaving like 
boys, and disturbing the brig’s company. We 
told the captain how it was, and offered to swear. 





to it; but the mate laughed, and told the captain 
all hands had a notion the brig was haunted. He 
offered to go into the top, and would have gone, 
but just as he put his hand on the rail, there was 
a voice like that of a man in a struggle, and 
shortly after a wild shriek like that of a woman, 
All hands trembled, and you couldn’t hear a 
breath for some time. The mate stopped a mo- 
ment, but he was a brave fellow, and he sprung 
into the rigging; but the captain called him 
back, and as he stepped on deck we all heard 
that low hellish laugh. The mate came aft, and 
I heard him whisper to the captain that this was 
the time to stop the men’s fears, for if they didn’t 
they would get no work out of them aloft the 
rest of the voyage. He then turned round, and 
asked if there was a man on board that would 
follow him. He jumped into the rigging, and 
half of us were with him in the foretop before 
he could have eased off the foresheet. There 
was no one there, and the mate was running 
us about our ghost, when the voice and shriek 
came from the maintop. ‘ My month’s pay for 
the man that will cross up the main-topmast 
stay,’ said the mate. ‘ Not for the brig,’ said half 
a dozen. The mate offered, but the captain 
hailed— Lay down, Mr. Fransom, you’ve done 
your duty, sir.’ We all laid down, and mustered 
aft. The captaim was a religious man, and he 
told us we had behaved like men, and he did not 
doubt we were honest ones; if so, what we had 
seen could not affect us, and he hoped he would 
still see us do our duty as we had heretofore. He 
allowed that he had himself laughed at it at first; 
but what he had seen and heard, though he still 
hoped it might bea mistake, he certainly con- 
sidered unfortunate. The second mate acknow- 
ledged that he had also seen a figure of the same 
description the night the boy did in the maintop, 
though he had till now from prudential motives 
denied it. 

*“ We went below, but not to sleep; there 
wasn’t a hammock tumbled that watch, and 
almost every bell that noise was heard from some 
part of the brig. Well, it continued this way for 
two nights; we had the wind fresh all the time, 
and off the land. We were then on the coast of 
Pattegony. The third day it freshened still 
more, and looked very dirty to windward; so 
the captain told the mate to get the brig snug 
before dark, so as not to send the people aloft 
after night-fall. We were then under double 
reefed topsails, so we took in the jib mainsail 
and foretop sail, and close reefed the main one, 
and got her snug before four bells in the dog 
watch. The mate had the first watch, and 
Jack Bladen heard the old man tell him, that 
if any thing uncommon took place, to call 
him and all hands at once, but not to send 
any one aloft if he possibly could help it. The 
old man went below, and the mate called all the 
watch aft. For the last two nights we had heard 
the screams through the first watch, but to night 
all was quiet. About seven bells, the wind les- 
sened, and the sea being high, and the brig hav- 
ing no sail to steady her, she rolled heavy, and 
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the captain cameon deck. ‘ Mr. Fransom,’ said 
he, ‘ you’d better send a hand or two aloft, and 
loose the foretop sail against the other watch 
comes up, and they’ll lend you a hand to get it to 
the mast head.’ The mate sung out, ‘ loose the 
foretop sail a couple of hands,’ and two of the 
watch jumped into the shrouds. ‘ One is enough,’ 
said the captain—‘there’s a hand aloft, Mr. 
Fransom.’ ‘ Where?’ said the mate— the watch 
are all on deck, sir.’ ‘ Come down, both of you,’ 
said the captain; and the men left the rigging 
and came aft. All the watch were on the quar- 
ter deck—no one was missing, but they all saw 
aman setting on the foreyard, close out by the 
brace block. ‘Foreyard, there,’ shouted the 
mate, but no one answered. The captain hail- 
ed, and the figure slowly turned his head, but all 
was still as death. ‘Call up the other watch,’ 
said the captain, ‘idlers and all;’ and all hands- 
ahoy rung at every hatchway. But there it sat; 
it seemed like a man with his shirt sleeves rolled 
up, and his face was either black or bloedy. He 
sometimes turned his head, but we heard no 
sound but the spray under the brig’s bows, and 
the sea breaking round us. At length all hands 
were mustered, except Lynn: he was still sick, 
and said he was not able to get up; but the cap- 
tain ordered him carried carefully in his ham- 
mock: he pleaded hard, but I don’t know how it 
was, all hands looked to him to unravel this hor- 
rid business. At length we got him on deck, 
and took him aft and laid him on the booby- 


hatch. The figure had turned round, and now 


looked steadily aft. The captain called the roll 
once more—all hands was there. ‘ Now,’ said 
the old man, ‘ you will all be expected to swear to 
what you have seen, so satisfy yourselves that 
the figure aloft is not one of you.’ Every one 
was sure it was not. Two of us raised up Lynn; 
but the moment he saw it, he started on his 
feet. It was as much as we could do to hold 
him: he struggled hard, but his eyes stared fix- 
edly on the man on the yard. This was the work 
of a moment; the next, the wild woman-like 
scream rung through the brig. Lynn flung us 
aside like children, and sprung forward abreast 
the mainmast: his strength left him, and as he 
sunk down, he called for us to help him, but no 
one stirred—every heart was chilled; his voice 
was too much like the struggling one in the top, 
for him to be an innocent man, and every one 
looked on him as the Jonas of the brig. He laid 
there and groaned, and for the first time that 
night the low laugh came from the figure on the 
yard-arm. We stood like men frozen to the 
deck, and looked in each other’s faces, but no 
one spoke; all was silent excepting Lynn's 
groans, and the cursed low laugh which came 
oftener and more fiend-like from the yard. At 
length the captain spoke. ‘ My lads,’ said he, 
‘it seems too true that this wretched man is the 
cause of this horrid affair; but lift him into his 
hammock and take him below. It is not for us 
to say what he has done; but it is too plain he is 
not what he should be, and I trust some futare 
day justice will be done; it is a dark deed, and I 
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shall do my duty to find it out. Lynn groaned, 
and tried to speak, but the laugh came as if a 
hundred devils were making merry in the brig, 
and again he fainted. We took him below, 


‘but the figure still remained, and at intervals 


that thrilling scream, the struggling voice, and 
hellish laugh, rung through the brig. The cap- 
tain and mates talked long in low voices toge- 
ther; at last the mate asked if we were willing 
to go aloft with him. We all volunteered, but 
he said two was enough, and picked out Bladen 
and myself. We went forward, and the second 
mate ran up into the maintop—we got into the 
foretop. * Now,’ said the mate,* my lads, show 
yourselves men. Bladen, you stay in the top— 
Charley, you go down the lift, and 1’) go out the 
yard, and be he man or devil we’ll start him.’ I 
took a heaver and slung myself on the lift, there 
he still sat; the next moment I was on the yard, 
and raised the heaver to strike, but no one was 
there but the mate. He saw him when he was 
within three feet of him, and Bladen saw him 
when the mate could have touched him. How- 
ever, no one was now there, and we never saw 
him again. His work was done on board of us, 
and God knows he’d done enough. 

“Lynn was raving mad, and no one could 
sleep in the forecastle for his shrieks and groans ; 
but at the end of two days he came too again, 
and though he seemed ill at ease and very sick, 
he was sullen and silent. I wasn’t happy; there 
was something hung upon my mind, and though 
I couldn’t tell what it was, yet I felt there was 
no good for me out of this business. The boys 
used to spell each other in watching him, and 
they heard him talk to himself of Molly Spen- 
cer. No one knew on board who she was, 
and I said nothing, but my heart misgave me. I 
tried to think he only talked of her because he 
loved her still, but it wouldn’t do; I thought of 
it till I was almost as mad as Lynn. However, 
as I was saying, on the third day he was more 
quiet, and the old man had been reading to him 
out of the prayer book, for it was plain he wasn’t‘ 
long for this world, when he told him to fetch 
me. The captain came himself: I was at the 
helm, and one of the boys took it. The cap- 
tain called the mate, Jack Bladen, and the car- 
penter, and we all went down the forecastle. I 
went up to Lynn, and was going to take him by 
the hand; but he started up, and put his hand 
before his eyes, and said— No, no! sit there,’ 
and pointed toachest. I sat on the chest, but 
for a long while he didn’t speak. At last he 
turned over in the hammock, and his dark eye 
fixed on me, he said he felt his time was come, 
and he’d tried, but he couldn’t die, till he’d told 
what was on his mind. ‘I needn’t ask you,’ and 
his eye fastened more fiercely on me, ‘if you 
know Molly Spencer: she was all you thought 
her.’ ‘ Was?’ said 1, and my heart sunk. ‘ Yes, 
was,’ said he, and I thought I saw a smile cross 
his deathly face. ‘I loved her, and I tried hard 
to win her. I turned slaver, to get money to 
marry her. I joined a pirate, and—and,’ said 
the dying man, as he raised on his elbows— 
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‘I robbed—I murdered—and—and I sold my soul 
to make her mine. It might have done, for all 
the parson said, but you came and it was all 
over. But I swore you shouldn't have her; I 
lov’d her too deeply, and this hand that had mur- 
dered for her, should first’ ——‘ First what?’ said 
I, and I tried to rise, but the captain and mate 
held me down——‘ first be stained with her blood ;’ 
and he jumped out of the hammock, and sat up- 
right om the chest. ‘ Yes, I swore it, and my 
hand did it. I—I tried to—but she was too pure— 
and—and I stabbed her. I’d got your knife to 
leave there, but—damnation—I—I left mine— 
but I did my oath. You've lost her, and I robbed 
you. Boast of her—aye, marry her—wed her 
when you go back—you'll find her colder in your 
arms than—than when she was bleeding in mine— 
ha, ha, ha,—and with that cursed low laugh he 
sunk back on the chest. I tried to get to him, 
but they held me down, and he seemed to know 
my feelings, for he smiled still, and his last 
breath ended in that low fiendish laugh; and 
when death stiffened his features, there still was 
the horrid grin that 1 had seen between the 
doublings of the mast. I could have tore his 
skeleton frame, stiffened as it was in death, to 
pieces, but I was dragg’d away. He was launch- 
ed the next day, but I knew nothing of it. For 
weeks I kept my hammock; but I got better, 
and all hands cheered me up. Well, we got 
home, and the ship was boarded by officers in 


search of Lynn, the murderer of Molly Spencer,’ 


and 1 found it was all too true. 

“ } went home, and the chaplain of the village, 
for poor mother was gone, told me that the 
night before we sailed, Molly was missing.— 
The county was searched the next morning, and 
in the hollow by the run poor Molly was found, 
with a deep stab on her breast, and a heavy blow 
on her white forehead. They found in her bosom 
a note signed with my name, telling her I would 
meet her in the hollow near the church; that I 
did not wish to see mother, or any of my friends, 
and that she must come alone. The report 
spread from this that I had murdered her, and 
mother heard it; it—it broke her heart, though, 
thank God,’ said the old man, and his voice 
trembled with emotion, and his cheek glistened 
with the tears that rolled down them—‘ thank 
God she didn’t take her departure from this 
world till it was proved I wasn’t—a murderer. 
No, lads’—and his voice became more broken— 
* she knew that, and blessed me before she went, 
too. Molly—Molly’s father, God bless him, said 
it wasn’t my writing, and showed my other let- 
ter, and the cursed knife they found, which the 
tavern-keeper knew to be Lynn’s.’ 

“* My hopes had all gone astern, and I didn’t 
care much what come. The cottage was there, 
and I thought to live there for mother and Mol- 
ly’s sake; but my troubles wasn’t done. I'd 
bought the cottage with a bad title, as they call- 
ed it, and had to give it up. I thought the sea 
was the best place for a broken heart; so I gave 
all mother’s things to Molly’s sister, and I start- 
ed. But I went the night before I left and looked 





at Molly’s grave; they'd planted flowers there, 
and they’d bloomed and flourished, where all my 
bright hopes had rested and withered on her bo- 
som. It was a sorrowful sight, and my heart 
almost broke; but I pull’d a flower that hung 
down its head, for it minded me of Molly's 
modesty, and I put it into my bosom: it anda 
letter is all that 1 have of her’s; but I do not 
need them to mind me of her, though few days 
pass without seeing them. I saw what I told 
you, and know too well that it is true: there was 
a messenger sent fer Lynn, and the same hap- 
pens too often. All hands swore to it, and there’s 
none but what will tell the same. Most of them 
live yet; they could’nt forget it, and it lays too 
deep here’—laying his hand on his breast—‘ for 
me to forget.’ 

“The men gazed on him with redoubled re- 
spect; and the laughing boy, though not a con- 
vert to the sailor’s reasoning, yet his eye rested 
with an expression hitherto a stranger to it, on 
the old tar ; and the passengers, who had cluster- 
ed round, could not conceal their’ surprise to 
witness such feelings emanating from a heart 
which they had considered as hard as the tim- 
bers of their gallant barque, and rude as the 
waves she rode.” 
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Dr. Isaac Mappox, who, in the reign of 
George Ii. became bishop first of St. Asaph, 
and afterwards of Worcester, and who wrote an 
able defence of the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England, lost both his parents at an 
early age, and was placed, in the first instance, 
by his friends, with a pastry cook. 

Dr. Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle, who filled 
the chair which Sir Isaac Newton had occupied 
at Cambridge, that of Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics, was originally a weaver; as was 
also his brother Joseph, the well known author 
of Church History. 

Of the same trade, in his younger days, was 
Doctor Joseph White, Professor of Arabic at 
Oxford. 

William Hutton, author of the History of Bir- 
mingham, Fellow of the Antiquarian Society, 
&c., was the son of a working wool-comber at 
Derby. “My poor mother,” says Hutton, “ more 
than once, with one infant on her knee, and a few 
more hanging about her, have all fasted a whole 
day; and when food arrived, she has suffered them, 
with a tear, to take her share.” From his se- 
venth to his fourteenth year he worked ina silk- 
mill, and was then bound as an apprentice toa 
stocking weaver in Nottingham. 

Dr. John Prideaux, Bishop of Worcester, ob- 
tained his education by walking on foot to Ox- 
ford, and getting employment, in the first in- 
stance, as assistant in the kitchen of Exeter 
College. 

Linneus, the illustrious founder of the science 
of Botany, was, for some time, apprenticed to a 
shoemaker. 
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From the Medical Intelligeneer. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE TEETH. 


An object very subservient to health, and 
which merits due attention, is the preservation of 
the teeth; the care of which, considering their 
importance in preparing the food for digestion, 
is,in general, far from being sufficiently culti- 
vated. Very few persons, comparatively, wash 
their mouth in the morning, which ought always 
to be done. Indeed, this ought to be practised 
at the conclusion of every meal, where either 
animal food or vegetables are eaten; for the for- 
mer is apt to leave behind it a rancid acrimony, 
and the latter an acidity, both of them hurtful to 
the teeth. Washing the mouth frequently with 
cold water is not only serviceable in keeping the 
teeth clear, but it strengthens the gums, the firm 
adhesion of which to the teeth is of great impor- 
tance in preserving them sound and secure. 

PickinG THE TEETH.—Picking teeth proper- 
lyis also greatly conducive to their preservation ; 
but the usual manner of doing this is by no means 
favourable to the sc. When it is necessary 
to pick the teeth, the —peration ought to be per- 
formed with due care,soas not to hurt the gums; 
but the safest and best way of doing it is always 
before a looking-glass. 

Tootn Powper.—Many persons, while lau- 
dably attentive to the preservation of their 
teeth, do them hurt by too much officiousness. 
They daily apply to them some dentifrice pow- 
der, which they rub so hard as not only to injure 
the enamel by excessive friction, but to hurt the 
gums even more than by the abuse of the pick- 
tooth. The quality of some dentifrice powders, 
advertised in newspapers, is extremely suspi- 
cious; and there is reason to think that they are 
not altogether free from a corrosive ingredient. 
One of the safest and best compositions for the 
purpose is a mixture of two parts of oyster shell, 
and one of Peruvian bark, both finely powdered ; 
which is calculated not only to clean the teeth 
without hurting them, but to preserve the firm- 
ness of the gums. 

Besides the advantages of sound teeth from 
their use in mastification, a proper attention to 
their treatment conduces not a little to the sweet- 
nessof the breath. This is, indeed, often affected 
by other causes, existing in the lungs, the sto- 
mach, and sometimes even in the bowels; but a 
rotten state of the teeth, both from the putrid 
smell emitted by carious bones, and the impuri- 
ties lodged in their cavities, never fails of aggra- 
vating an unpleasant breath, wherever there is a 
tendency of that kind. . 

Four Trerru.—The teeth sometimes become 
yellow or black, without any adventitious matter 
being observed on them; at other times they be- 
come foul, and give a taint to the breath, in con- 
sequence of the natural mucus of the mouth, or 
part of the food remaining too long about them. 
The most frequent cause of foul teeth is the sub- 





Stance called tartar, which seems to be a depo- 
sition from the saliva, and with which the teeth 
are often almost entirely incrusted. When this 
substance is allowed to remain, it insiguates it- 
self between the gums and the teeth, and then 
gets down upon the jaw in such a manner as to 
loosen the teeth. This, indeed, is by far the most 
common cause of loose teeth; and when they 
have been long covered with this or any other 
matter, it is seldom they can be cleaned without 
the assistance of instruments. But when once 
they are cleaned, they may generally be keptso 
by rubbing them with a thin piece of soft wood 
made into a kind of brush, and dipped into dis- 
tilled vinegar; after which the mouth is to be 
washed with common water. 

The teeth are sometimes covered over with a 
thin dark coloured scurf, which has by some been 
mistaken for a wasting of the enamel, but which 
is only an extraneous matter covering it. By 
perseverance this may be cleaned off as com- 
pletely as where teeth are covered with tartar ; 
but it is apt, after some time, to appear again.— 
When it is observed, the same operations must 
be repeated. 

For the purpose of applying powders or washes 
to the teeth, a brush or a‘sponge is commonly 
employed; the latter is supposed preferable, as 
being in less danger of wearing down the ena- 
mel, or of separating the teeth. 

DiskaAsks oF THE TeETH, &c.—The causes 
producing diseases of the teeth may be exposure 
of the nerve of a tooth, by breaking and wasting 
the enamel, inflammation in or about the tooth, 
or from sympathy, when distant parts are affeet- 
ed,as the eye, the ear, the stomach, or the uterus, 
as in time of gestation. After tooth-ache has 
once been produced and removed, it is apt to 
return by exposure to cold, by taking hot liquids, 
by hard bodies pressed against the nerve in the 
time of chewing, by the use of a pick-tooth, &c. 

With respect to the cure of this disease, no 
rule can be laid down which will answer with 
certainty on all occasions. No remedy has yet 
been discovered which will at all times even 
moderaie the pain; relief, however, is frequent- 
ly obtained from acrid substances applied to the 
tooth,so as to destroy the irritability of thenerves, 
such as opium, spirits of wine, camphor, and es- 
sential aromatic oils. When these fail, blister- 
ing behind the ear, or destroying the nerve by 
the cautious use of strong acids, or by a red hot 
wire frequently applied to the part, have been 
attended with advantage. 

When a black or decayed spot appears on a 
tooth, if it be quite superficial, it may be re- 
moved; but if it go through the thickness of the 
enamel, it will be more advisable tolet it remain. 

When a small hole breaks out in a tooth, par- 
ticular attention should be paid to prevent the 
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admission of air. Tin, lead, or gold-leaf, com- 
monly employed for this purpose, sometimes 
gives relief for many months, or even years; but 
at other times are of little advantage, and in 
some instances create great pain. When stuff- 
ing is to be employed, it ought to be done in the 
intervals of the fits of tooth-ache, otherwise it 
will give great uneasiness. When it isto beused 
the whole cavity of the tooth should be filled, 
and this is to be done with a blunt pointed in- 
strument. 


EFFECT OF SOUND. 


WHEN sound is stopped in its progress by an 
even surface, such as a wall, the side of a house, 
the face of a rock, or the side of a hill, it is re- 
flected or driven back exactly like light from a 
mirror; and the observer who emits the sound, 
will hear the reflected sound or echo, some time 
after the original sound was emitted. If a per- 
son, for example, stands opposite the face of a 
rock, at the distance of 1090 feet, and fires a 
pistol, the sound will take one second to reach 
the rock, and when reflected from it, it will take 
another second to return to the observer, so that 
the echo will be heard exactly two seconds after 
the discharge of the pistol. Hence we may de- 
termine the distance in feet of the body which 
occasions the echo, by multiplying 1090 feet by 
half the number of seconds between the sound 
and its echo. In order to hear the echo most dis- 
tinctly, the person must always be directly op- 
posite the middle of the wall or obstruction which 
reflects the sound. If the place where the sound 
is made is different from the place of the obser- 
ver who is to hear it, then the ear of the obser- 
ver must be as distant on one side from the point 
directly opposite the middle of the wall as the 
place of the sound is distant from it on the other ; 
or, to speak more technically, sound is reflected 
like light, so that the angle of incidence, or the 
inclination at which the sound falls upon the wall, 
is equal to the angle of reflection, or the inclina- 
tion at which the sound is returned from the 
wall. We have had occasion to observe very 
fine proof of this property of sound in the circu- 
lar turn of a garden wall, nearly a mile distant 
from a wier over a river. When the air is pure 
and the wind favourable, the rushing sound of 
the water is reflected from the hollow surface of 
the wall, and concentrated in a focus, like the 
rays of light, and the ear can easily discover the 
point where the sound is mostintense. Various 
remarkable echoes, and some not very credible, 
have been described by different authors. Dr. 
Plot mentions an echo in Wooodstock Park, 
which repeats seventeen syllables by day, and 
twenty by night. The famous echo at the Mar- 
quis Simonetta’s villa, near Milan, has been de- 
scribed both by Addison and Keysler. Accord- 
ing to the last of these travellers, it is occasioned 
by the reflection of the voice between the oppo- 
site paralleled wings of the building, which are 
fifty-eight paces from each other, without any 





windows or doors, and perpendicular to the 
main body of the building. The repetition of 
the sound dwells chiefly on the last syllable. A 
man’s voice is repeated above forty times, and 
the report of a pistol above sixty times; but the 
repetitions are so rapid, that it is difficult to 
number them, unless it be early in the morning, 
or in a calm, still evening. A curious example 
of an oblique echo, not heard by the person who 
emits the sound, is described in the “ Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences,’ as existing at 
Genefay, near Rouen. A person singing hears 
only his own direct voice, while those who listen 
hear only the echo, which sometimes seems to 
approach, and at other times to recede from the 
ear; one person hears a single voice, another 
several voices; one hears the echo on the right, 
and another on the left—the effect constantly 
changing with the position of the observer. One 
of the most remarkable echoes of which we have 
read is that which Dr. Birch describes as exist- 
ing in Argylshire. When a person at a proper 


distance played eight or ten notes on a trumpet, 

they were correctly repeated but a third lower; 

after a short silence, another repetition was 

heard in a yet lower tone, and after another 

short interval, they were repeated a third time, 

in a tone lower still.—Herschel’s Treatise on 
Sound. 


INDIANS. 


No two races on the face of the earth ever dif. 
fered more than the Indians of North and South 
America. The former are among the most in- 
tractable of the human species ; the latter, except 
in their sacrifice of human victims to their gods, 
appear to have been the most mild, indolent, and 
easy-tempered of all mankind. The Spanish 
writers, one and all, with the exception of Las 
Casas, represent them as the most stupid and un- 
enlightened beings in existence, but one remove 
from the animals of the field. Don Antonio de 
Ulloa, after indulging himself in a variety of in- 
vectives against this harmless race, proceeds to 
give the following picture, which, it will be ob- 
served, exactly describes a nation of philoso- 
phers :—‘* Nothing,” he says, “ disturbs the tran- 
quillity of their souls, equally insensible to disas- 
ters and prosperity. Though half-naked, they 
are as contented as a monarch on his splendid 
throne; riches do not elate them in the smallest 
degree, and the authority of dignities, to which 
they are permitted to aspire, is one so little the 
object of their ambition, that an Indian will re- 
ceive with the same indifference the office of a 
judge or that of a hangman, if deprived of the for- 
mer, and appointed to the latter. Nothing can 
move or change them. Interest has no power 
over them; and they often refuse to perform a 
small service fora sum of money, pointing to 
their mouths and saying they are not hungry. 
— makes no impression on them, respect as 
jittle.”” 
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NERVOUS DISORDERS—LIGHT READING. 





NERVOUS DISORDERS OF FEMALES. 


Ir is remarked, by the good and wise Fenelon, 
that the ignorance of the generality of young 
women is a fruitful,if not the chief cause of their 
being troubled with nervous disorders, and of 
not knowing how to employ themselves innocent- 
ly. When they are brought up without solid in- 
formation they cannot be expected to have any 
inclination or taste for study, or for rational 
amusement.—Every thing serious appears dull 
—every thing that requires attention or exertion 
fatigues them. The thirst after pleasure, so na- 
tural to youth, and the example of persons of 
their own age, who are plunged in dissipation, 
or occupy their waking hours in languid indo- 
lence or frivolous amusements, contribute to 
make them dread a quiet domestic life. 1n early 
youth their want of experience renders them 
unfit to superintend the concerns of a family, and 
they are not even aware of the necessity of ac- 
quiring this kind of knowledge, excepting in 
those instances where their attention has been 
particularly directed to it by the good sense of a 
mother. Among the opulent classes, young 
women are not necessitated to devote any por- 
tion of their time to needle-work, and from the 
few hours they spend at their needle, merely be- 
cause they are told, without knowing why, that 
it is not right for females to be ignorant of this 
species of work, they derive more harm than 
good. The occupation is very often for mere 
show, and they seldom apply to it with either 
pleasure or diligence, but mercly to pass away 
that time, which, for want of rational means of 
enjoyment, would otherwise lay heavy on their 
hands; while from the constrained and often 
awkward posture of the body which it demands, 
it acts prejudicially upon their health—often al- 
ready undermined, by their listless and inactive 
lives. If the piano or harp be substituted for the 
needle, but little advantage is derived.—What 
then is to be done? For want of solid informa- 
tion, their time must be occupied with trifles; 
for want of rational and healthful employment, a 
young woman becomes indolent, nervous and 
low spirited: she accustoms herself to sleep 
longer than is necessary to health; and this long 
sleep weakens her and renders her subject to 
frequent attacks of indisposition—whereas, by 
moderate sleep and regular exercise, both of body 
and mind, she would become lively, strong and 
active, cheerful and contented—qualities highly 
beneficial to health, not to mention the mental 
advantages they procure. The indolent indul- 
gence, too common with young females, joined 
to the want of solid information, produces, also, 
a pernicious taste for shows and public amuse- 
ments anda frivolous desire for novel excite- 
ments, alike dangerous to their health and inno- 
cence. Well informed women, occupied by se- 

ious duties, or seeking relaxation from these in 
Reerful but rational amusements, generally pos- 
sess but a moderate degree of curiosity, or one 
directed by a sound discretion. To their well 
governed minds the insignificance and folly of 





most of those pursuits, for which little minds, 
that know nothing, and have no occupation of 
their own, are so eager, present no attraction.— 
On the contrary, young women who are ignorant 
and thoughtless, always possess a disordered im- 
agination. For want of solid food their curiosity 
is directed to vain and dangerous objects—by its 
indulgence their health is injured and their peace 
and happiness destroyed. 





LIGHT READING. 


A poor woman in the country went to hear a 
sermon, wherein, among other evil practices, the 
use of dishonest weights and measures was expos- 
ed. With this discourse she was much affected. 
The next day, when the minister, according to 
his custom, went among his hearers, and called 
upon the woman, he took occasion to ask her 
what she remembered of his sermon. The poor 
woman complained much of her bad memory, 
and said she had forgotten almost all he had de- 
livered. * But one thing,” said she—* I remem- 
ber, I remembered to burn my bushel. A doer 
of the word cannot be a forgetful hearer. 

“ J} once,” said Mr. Romaine, “ uttered the 
Lord’s prayer without a wandering thought, and 
it was the worst prayer 1 ever offered. I was 
on this account as proud as lucifer.” 

When Tetzel was at Leipsic, and had collect- 
ed a great deal of money from all ranks of peo- 
ple, a nobleman, who suspected the imposition, 
put the question to him: “ can you grant abso- 
Jution for a sin that a man shall intend tocommit 
in future?” “ Yes,” replied the fearless com- 
missioner, “ but on condition that the proper sum 
be actually paid down ;” the nobleman instantly 
produced the sum demanded, and in return se- 
cured a diploma, sealed and signed by Tetzel, 
absolving him from the unexplained crime, 
which he secretly intended tocommit. Notlong 
after, when Tetzel was about to leave Lcipsic, 
the nobleman made inquiry respecting the road 
he would probably travel, waited for him in am- 
bush in a convenient place, attacked and robbed 
him; then beat him soundly with a stick, sent 
him back again to Leipsic, with his chest empty, 
and at parting said, “ this is the fault I intended 
to commit,and for which T have your absoiution.” 

When Mr. ‘Thomas Watson was in the pulpit, 
on a lecture day, before the Bartholomew act 
took place, among other hearers “ there came 
in,” says Dr. Calamy, “ that Rey. and learned 
prelate, Bishop Richardson, who was so well 
pleased with his sermon, but especially with his 
prayer after it, that he followed him home, to 
give him thanks, and earnestly desired a copy of 
his prayer.” ‘ Alas!” said Mr. Watson, “ that 
is what I cannot give; for I do not use pen to 
my prayers; it was not a studied thing, but ut- 
tered, as God enabled mé@, from the abundance 
of my heart and affections, pro re uata.” Upon 
which the good Bishop went away, wondering 
that any man could pray in that manner er- 
tempore. 








CHAMOIS HUNTERS—STEAL THOU NOT, &c.—TIGER’s CAVE. 





THE CHAMOIS HUNTERS. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Away to the Alps! 
For the hunters are there, 
To rouse the chamois, 
In the rock-vaulted lair ; 
From valley to mountain, 
See! swiftly they go— 
As the ball from the rifle— 
The shaft from the bow. 


No chasms, nor glaciers, 
Their firmness dismay ; 
Undaunted they leap, 
Like young leopards at play ; 
And the dash of the torrent 
Sounds welcome and dear, 
As the voice of the friend 
To the wanderer’s ear. 


They reck not the music 
Of hound or of horn— 
The neigh of the courser, 
The gladness of morn: 
The blasts of the tempest 
Their dark sinews brace; 
And the wilder the danger, 
The sweeter the chase. 


With spirits as strong 
As their footsteps are light, 
On—onward they speed, 
In the joy of their might: 
Till eve gathers round them, 
And silent and deep— 
The white snow their pillow, 
The wild hunters sleep. 





STEAL THOU NOT MY FAITH AWAY! 
BY CHARLES GILBORNE LYONS. 


On! steal thou not my faith away, 

Nor ’tempt to doubt the trusting mind— 
Let all that earth can yield decay, 

But leave this heavenly gift behind: 
Our life is but a meteor gleam, 

Lit up amid surrounding gloom— 
A dying lamp, a fitful beam, 

Quench’d in the cold and silent tomb. 


Yet if, as holy men have said, 
There lies beyond that dreary bourne, 

Some region where the faithful dead 
Eternally forget to mourn : 

Welcome the scoff, the sword, the chain, 
The burning wild, the black abyss— 

I sfirink not from the path of pain, 
Which endeth in a world like this. 


But, oh! if all that nerves us here, 
When grief assails and sorrow strings, 
Exist but in a shadowy sphere 
Of Fancy’s weak imaginings ; 
If hopes, though cherished long and deep, 
Be cold and baseless mockeries; 
Then welcome that eternal sleep, 
Which knoweth not of dreams like these. 


Yet hush! thou troubled heart! be still ; 
Renounce thy vain philosophy ; 
Like morning on the misty hill 
The light of Truth will break on thee: 
Go—scarch the prophet's dearthless page— 
Go—question thou the radient sky— 
And learn from them, mistaken sage! 
The glorious words—** Thou shalt not die !’’ 





THE TIGER’S CAVE. 


Anout three years since, after a short resi- 
dence in Mexico, I embarked for Guayaquil, in 
order to visit from thence the celebrated moun- 
tains of Quito. On arriving at Guayaquil, I 
found there two travellers, who were preparing 
to take the same route. These were Captain 
Wharton, an English naval officer; and a young 
midshipman, named Lincoln. The frigate which 
Wharton commanded, had suffered considerably 
in her voyage through the South Seas; and as it 
was now undergoing the necessary repairs, 
Wharton resolved to devote some of his leisure 
time to visiting the forests and mountains of 
Quito. It was quickly agreed that we should 
make the journey together. I found Wharton a 
frank and open-hearted man; and his young 
favourite, Lincoln, a youth of eighteen, had a 
handsome sun-burnt countenance, with an ex- 
pression of determined bravery. 

We set out on a fine clear morning, attended 
by my huntsman, Frank, and two Indians, as 
guides. On beginning to ascend the mountain, 
the scenery became enchanting at every 
step. The mighty Andes, like a vast ampithea- 
tre, covered to their summits with gigantic 
forests, towered aloft; the snow-crested Chim- 
borazo reared its proud front; the terrific Coto- 





paxi sent forth volumes of smoke and flame; 
and innumerable other mountains, branching 
from the far-spreading Cordilleras, faded away 
in the distance. With an involuntary shudder, I 
entered the narrow path that leads into the 
magnificent forest. The monkeys leaped from 
braneh to branch; the paroquets chattered in- 
cessantly; and the eagles, from amidst the tall 
cypresses where they had built their nests, sent 
down a wild cry. The farther we advanced, 
new objects presented themselves on every side: 
the stately palms, with their broad sword-like 
leaves; the singular soap tree; the splendid 
mongolia; the tall wax-tree, and the evergreen 
oak, reared themselves proudly over the orange- 
groves, with whose fragrance was blended the 
aromatic perfume of the vanilla. 

Towards evening, our guides began to quicker?” 
their pace, and we hastened after them. In 
a short time, they uttered a shout of joy, of 
which we quickly discovered the cause. By the 
light of a large fire, which was kindled in an 
open space of the forest, we descried a little In- 
dian village, consisting of several huts erected 
on trunks of trees, and to which were appended 
ladders of reeds. The Indian who was employ- 
ed in replenishing the fire, answered the cry of 
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our guides ina similar tone; and after a short 
conference, we were conducted into one of the 
huts, where we passed the night. 

Early in the morning, we again resumed our 
way through the deep shade of the forest, and in 
due time stopped to enjoy a repast under a 
broad-leaved palm. Suddenly, one of the Indians 
motioned us to be silent, and bending his ear to 
the ground, appeared to be listening to some 
sound, which, however, was unheard by us. We 
paused, and attentively watched his motions. In 
a few minutes he arose, and beckoned us to fol- 
low him into the forest: he stopped often, and 
laid his ear to the ground, and shortly after we 
heard a female voice shrieking for help. We 
hurried on; with difficulty restraining our young 
midshipman from advancing before the rest of 
the party; and had proceeded but a short way, 
when the shriek was repeated close beside 
us. We stopped, on a motion from our guides, 
who, parting gently the intervening boughs, gave 
to view a scene which caused us hastily to grasp 
our arms. 

In an open space blazed a large fire, round 
which were seated several men in tattered uni- 
forms: they were armed, and appeared to be 
holding a consultation regarding a beautiful In- 
dian girl, who was bound with cords to a tree. 
The Indians prepared their bows and arrows; 
but we beckoned them to desist, until we gave 
the signal for attack. On the termination of the 
conference, one of the men approached the girl, 
and said, “* So, you will not conduct us to your 
village?”’ “No,” answered the young Indian, 
firmly, but sobbing. ‘ Good child!” he replied, 
with a scornful laugh, ** so you will not be per- 
suaded to lead us to your hut?” “ No,” she again 
replied. ‘“ We shall see how long the bird will 
sing to this tune;” and, with these words, the 
ruffian snatched a brand from the fire, and again 
approached her. We hastened to get ready our 
guns, but the impetuosity of Lincoln could not 
be restrained, and casting his from him, he 
sprung forward just as the brand had touched 
the shoulder of the girl, and struck the villain 
lifeless to the earth. At the same instant, the 
Indian arrows whistled through the air, and 
wounded two of the others, but not, it appeared, 
dangerously, as they fled with their terrified 
comrades. 

Our midshipman, meanwhile, had unbound the 
girl, who, the instant she was free, knelt before 
him, and poured out her gratitude in the most 
impassioned language. We learned that her 
name was Yanna, and that her parents dwelt in 
a village in one of the deepest recesses of the 
Aorest—that she had left home early in the morn- 
ing to gather cocoa—and that, having strayed 
too far, she had suddenly found herself surround- 
ed by the ruffians from whom we had just rescued 

her, and who had endeavoured, by threats and 
violence, to force her to guide them to the vil- 
lage. We could not withstand her prayers to 
accompany her home. There we were quickly 
surrounded by the Indians,whom we found to pos- 
sess an almost European fairness of complexion. 
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Yanna immediately ran up to her parents, who 
were chiefs of the tribe, and spoke to them with 
animation, using all the while the most expres- 
sive gestures. As soon as she had finished her 
narrative, her parents hastened forward, and 
kneeling before us, kissed our hands with ex- 
pressions of the deepest gratitude ; and the whole 
of the tribe knelt along with them, pouring forth 
mingled thanks and blessings—then on a sud- 
den they started up, and seizing us, they bore us 
in triumph to the hut of the chief, where we 
were treated with the utmost hospitality. Whar- 
ton smiled to me as he remarked, that our young 
midshipman and Yanna had disappeared toge- 
ther. Shortly after, Yanna returned, holding Lin- 
coln with one hand, and carrying in the other a 
chaplet of flowers, which she immediately placed 
on his head. On the following morning we again 
set out; and as we parted, the beautiful eyes of 
Yanna were filled with tears. 

On leaving the village, we continued to wind 
round Chimborazo’s wide base; but its snowy 
head no longer shone above us in aclear bril- 
liancy, for a dense fog was gradually gathering 
round it. Our guides looked anxiously towards 
it, and announced their apprehensions of a vio- 
lent storm. We soon found that their fears 
were well founded. The fog rapidly covered 
and obscured the whole of the mountain; the 
atmosphere was suffocating, and yet so humid 
that the steel-work of our watches was covered 
with rust, and the watches stopt. The river be- 
side which we were travelling rushed down with 
still greater impetuosity ; and from the clefts of 
the rocks which lay on the left of our path, were 
suddenly precipitated small rirulets, that bore 
the roots of trees, and innumerable serpents, 
along with them. These rivulets often came 
down so suddenly and so violently, that we had 
great difficulty in preserving our footing. The 
thunder at length began to roll, and resounded 
through the mountainous passes. Then came 
the lightning, flash following flash—above, 
around, beneath—every where a sheet of fire. 
We sought a temporary shelter in a cleft of the 
rocks, whilst one of our guides hastened forward 
to seek a more secure asylum. Ina short time, 
he returned; he had discovered a spacious 
cavern. We proceeded thither immediately, 
and with great difficulty, and not a little danger, 
at last got into it. 

The noise and raging of the storm continued 
with so much violence, that we could not hear 
the sound of our own voices. I had placed my- 
self near the entrance of the cave, and could ob- 
serve, through the opening, which was straight 
and narrow, the singular scene without. The 
highest cedar trees were struck down,or bent like 
reeds; monkeys and parrots lay strewed upon 
the ground, killed by the falling branches; the 
water had collected in the path we had just pass- 
ed, and hurried along it like a mountain-stream. 
When the storm had somewhat abated, our 
guides ventured out in order to ascertain if it 
were possible to continue our journey. The 
cave in which we had taken refuge was so ex- 
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tremely dark, that if we moved a few paces 
from the entrance, we could not see an inch be- 
fore us; and we were debating as to the pro- 
priety of leaving it even before the Indians came 
back, when we suddenly heard a singular groan- 
ing or growling in the farther end of the cavern, 
which instantly fixed all our attention. Whar- 
ton and myself listened anxiously ; but our dar- 
ing and inconsiderate young friend, Lincoln, 
together with my huntsman, crept about upon 
their hands and knees, and endeavoured to dis- 
cover, by groping, from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. They had not- advanced far into the 
cavern, before we heard them utter an exclama- 
tion of surprise; and they returned to us, each 
carrying in his arms an animal singularly mark- 
ed, and about the size of a cat, seemingly of 
great strength and power. Wharton had scarce- 
ly glanced at them, when he exclaimed in con- 
sternation, “* Good God! we have come into the 
den of ——” He was interrupted by a fearful 
cry of dismay from our guides, who came rush- 
ing precipitately towards us, crying out, “A 
tiger! a tiger!” and, at the same time, with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, they climbed up a cedar- 
tree, which stood at the entrance of the cave, 
and hid themselves among the branches. 

After the first sensation of horror and surprise, 
which rendered me motionless for a moment, 
had subsided, I grasped my fire-arms. Wharton 
had already regained his composure and self- 
possession, and he called to us to assist him in- 
stantly in blocking up the mouth of the cave with 
an immense stone, which fortunately lay near it. 
The sense of approaching danger augmented 
our strength; for. we now distinctly heard the 
growl of the ferocious animal, and we were lost 
beyond redemption if it reached the entrance 
before we could get it closed. Ere this was 
done, we could distinctly see the tiger bounding 
towards the spot, and stooping in order to creep 
into his den by the narrow opening. At this 
fearful moment, our exertions were successful, 
and the great stone kept the wild beast at bay. 
There was a small open space, however, left be- 
tween the top of the entrance and the stone, 
through which we could see the head of the ani- 
mal, illuminated by its glowing eyes, which it 
rolled, glaring with fury upon us. Its frightful 
roaring, too, penetrated to the depths of the ca- 
vern, and was answered by the hoarse growling 
of the cubs, which Lincoln and Frank had now 
tossed from them. Our ferocious enemy attempt- 
ed first to remove the stone with his powerful 
claws, and then to push it. with his head from its 
place ; and these efforts, proving abortive, served 
only to increase his wrath. He uttered a frightful 
howl, and his flaming eyes darted light into the 
darkness of our retreat. 

“ Now is the time to fire at him!” said Whar- 
ton, with his usual calmness; “‘ aim at his eyes; 
the ball will go through his brain, and we shall 
then have a chance to get rid of him.” 

Frank seized his double-barrelled gun, and 
Lincoln his pistols. The former placed the muz- 
zle within a few inches of the tiger, and Lincoln 
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did the same. At Wharton’s command, they 
both drew the triggers at the same moment, but 
no shot followed. The tiger, who seemed aware 
that the flash indicated an attack upon him, 
sprang, growling, from the entrance; but, feel- 
ing himself unhurt, immediately turned back 
again, and stationed himself in his former place. 
The powder ir both pieces was wet; they, there- 
fore, proceeded to draw the uselesg qeine, 
whilst Wharton and myself hastened 

our powder-flask. It was so extremely dark, 
that we were obliged to grope about the cave; 
and at last, coming in contact with the eubs, we 
heard a rustling noise, as if they were playing 
with some metal substance, which we soon dis- 
covered was the canister we were looking for. 
Most unfortunately, however, the animals had 
pushed off the lid with their claws, and the pow- 
der had been strewed over the damp earth, and 
rendered entirely useless. This discovery ex- 
cited the greatest consternation. 

“ Allis over now,” said Wharton; “‘ we have 
only to choose whether we shall die of hunger, 
or open the entrance to the blood-thirsty mon- 
ster without, and so make a quicker end of the 
matter.” 

So saying, he placed himself close behind the 
stone which for the moment defended us, and 
looked undauntedly upon the lightning eyes of 
the tiger. Lincoln raved and swore; and Frank 
took a piece of strong cord from his pocket, and 
hastened to the farther end of the cave, I knew 
not with what design. We soon, however, heard 
a low stifled groaning ; and the tiger, who heard 
it also, became more restless and disturbed than 
ever. He went backwards and forwards before 
the entrance of the cave in the most wild and im- 
petuous manner, then stood still, and stretching 
out his neck in the direction of the forest, broke 
forth into a deafening howl. Our two Indian 
guides took advantage of this opportunity to dis- 
charge several arrows from the tree. He was 
struck more than once; but the light weapons 
bounded back harmless from his thick skin. At 
length, however, one of them struck him near 
the eye, and the arrowremained sticking in the 
wound. He ndw broke anew into the wildest 
fury, sprang at the tree and tore it with his claws. 
But having at length succeeded in getting rid of 
the arrow, he became more calm, and laid him- 
self down, as before, in front of the cave. 

Frank now returned from the lower end of 
the den, and a glance showed us what he had 
been doing. He had strangled the two cubs; and 
before wewere aware of his intention, he threw 
them through the opening to the tigér. No 
sooner did the animal perceive them thai he 
gazed earnestly upon them, and began to exa- 
mine them closely, turning them cautiously 
ffom side to side. As soon as he became”aware 
that they were dead, he uttered so piercing a 
how] of sorrow, that we were obliged to put our 
hands to our ears. When I censured my 
huntsman for the rashness and cruelty of the 
action, 1 perceived by his blunt and abrupt an- 
swers that he also had Jost all hope of rescue, 
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and with it all sense of the ties between master 
and servant. 

The thunder had now ceased, and the storm 
had sunk to a gentle gale; we could hear the 
songs of birds in the neighbouring forest, and the 
sun was steaming among the branches. The 
contrast only made our situation the more hor- 
rible. The tiger had laid himself down beside 
his whelps. He was a beautiful animal, of great 
size and strength, and his limbs being stretched 
out at full length, displayed his immense power 
of muscle. All at once another roar was heard, 
at a distance, and the tiger immediately rose and 
answered it with a mournful howl. At the same 
instant our Indians uttered a shriek, which an- 
nounced that some new danger threatened us. 
A few moments confirmed our worst fears; for 
another tiger, not quite so large as the former, 
came rapidly towards the spot where we were. 
“This enemy will prove more cruel than the 
other, said Wharton; “ for this is the female, and 
she knows no pity for those who deprive her of 
her young.” 

The howls which the tigress gave, when she 
had examined the bodies of her cubs, surpassed 
every conception of the horrible that can be 
formed; and the tiger mingled his mournful 
cries with hers. Suddenly her roaring was ‘si - 
ered to a hoarse growling, and we saw her anx- 
iously stretch out her head, extend her nostrils, 
and look round, as if in search of the murderers 
of her young. Her eyes quickly fell upon us, and 
she made a spring forward with the intention of 
penetrating to our place of safety. Perhaps she 
might have been enabled by her immense 
strength to push away the stone, had we not, 
with all our united power, held it against her, 
When she found that all her efforts were fruitless, 
she approached the tiger who lay stretched out 
beside his cubs, and he rose and joined in her 
hollow roaring. They stood together for a few 
moments, as if in consultation, and then suddenly 
went off at a rapid pace, and disappeared from 
our sight. Their howling died away in the dis- 
tance, and then entirely ceased. We now be- 
gan to entertain better hopes of our condition; 
but Wharton shook his head. “ Do not flatter 
yourselves,” said he, “ with the belief that these 
animals will let us escape out of their sight till 
they have had their revenge: the hours we have 
to live are numbered.” 

Nevertheless, there still appeared a chance of 
our rescue, for, to our surprise, we saw both our 
Indians standing before the entrance, and heard 
them call to us to seize the only possibility of 
flight, for that the tigers had gone round the 
height, possibly to seek another inlet to the 
cave. In the greatest haste the stone was push- 
ed aside, and we stepped forth from what we had 
consi@@¥ed a living grave. Wharton was the 
last who left it: he was unwilling to lose his 
double-barrelled gun, and stopped to take it 
up; the rest of us thought only of making our 
escape. We now heard once more the roaring 
of the tigers, though at a distance, and follow- 
ing the example of our guides, we precipitately 





struck into a side path. From the number of 
roots of branches of trees with which the storm 
had strewed our way, and the slipperiness of the 
road, our flight was slow and difficult. 

We had proceeded thus for about a quarter of 
an hour, when we found that our way led along 
the edge of a rocky cliff with innumerable fis- 
sures. We had just entered upon it, when sud- 
denly the Indians, who were before us, uttered 
one of their piercing shrieks, and we imme- 
diately became aware that the tigers were in 
pursuit of us. Urged by despair, we rushed to- 
wards one of the breaks or gulfs in our way, 
over which was thrown a bridge of reeds, that 
sprung up and down at every step, and could be 
trod with safety by the light foot of the Indians 
alone. Deep in the hollow below rushed an im- 
petuous stream, and a thousand pointed and jag- 
ged rocks threatened destruction on every side. 
Lincoln, my huntsman, and myself, passed over 
the chasm in safety; but Wharton was still in 
the middle of the waving bridge, and endeavour- 
ing to steady himself, when both the tigers were 
seen to issue from the adjoining forest; and the. 
moment they descried us they bounded towards 
us with dreadful roarings. Meanwhile Wharton 
had nearly gained the safe side of the gulf, and 
we were all clambering up the rocky cliff ex- 
cept Lincoln, who remained at the reedy bridge 
to assist his friend to step upon firm ground. 
Wharton, though the ferocious animals were 
close upon him, never lost his courage or pre- 
sence of mind. Assoon as he had gained the 
edge of the cliff he knelt down, and with his 
sword divided the fastenings by which the bridge 
was attached to the rock. He expected that an 
effectual barrier would thusbe to the further 
progress of our pursuers ; por oka mistaken, 
for he had scarcely accomplishéd his task, when 
the tigress, without a moment’s pause, rushed 
towards the chasm, and attempted to bound over 
it. It wasa fearful sight to see the mighty ani- 
mal for a moment in theair above the abyss; but 
her strength was not equal to the distance—she 
fell into the gulf, and before she reached the bot- 
tom she-was torn into a thousand pieces by the jag- 
ged points of the rocks. Her fate did not in the 
least dismay her companion, he followed her with 
an immense spring, and reached the opposite 
side, but only with his fore claws; and thus he 
clung to the edge of the precipice, endeavouring 
to gain a footing. The Indians again uttered a 
wild shriek, as if all hopes had been lost. But 
Wharton, who was nearest the edge of the rock, 
advanced courageously towards the tiger, and 
struck his sword into the animal’s breast. Mad- 
dened with pain, the furious beast collected all 
his strength, and fixing one of his hind legs upon 
the edge of the cliff, he seized Wharton by the 
thigh. That heroic man still preserved his for- 
titude; he grasped the stem of a tree with his 
left hand, to steady and support himself, while 
with his right he wrenched, and violently turned 
the sword that was still in the breast of the tiger. 
All this was the work of an instant. The Indians, 
Frank, and myself, hastened to his assistance ; 
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but Lincoln, who was already at his side, had 
seized Wharton’s gun, which lay near upon the 
ground, and struck so powerful a blow with the 
butt end upon the head of the tiger, that the ani- 
mal, stunned and overpowered, let go his hold, 
and fell back into the abyss. The unhappy Lin- 
coln, however, had not calculated upon the force 
of his blow: he staggered forward, reeled upon 
the edge of the precipice, extended his hand to 
seize upon any thing to save himself—but in vain ; 
for an instant he hovered over the gulf, and then 
fell into it, to rise no more. 

We gave vent toa shriek of horror—then for a 
few minutes there was a dead and awful silence. 
When we were able to revert to our own condi- 
tion, I found Wharton lying insensible on the 
brink of the precipice. We examined his 
wound, and found that he was torn dreadfully. 
The Indians collected some herbs, the applica- 
tion of which stopped the bleeding, and we then 
bound up the mangled limb. It was now even- 
ing, and we were obliged to resolve upon pass- 
ing the night under the shelter of some cleft in 
the rocks. The Indians made a fire to keep the 
wild beasts from our couch; but no sleep visited 
my eyes. lsat at Wharton’s bed, and listened 
to his deep breathings. It became more and 
more hard and deep, and his hand grasped vio- 
lently, as if in convulsive movements. His con- 
sciousness had not returned, and in this situation 
he passed the whole night. In the morning the 
Indians proposed to bear our wounded friend 
back to the village we had left the previous day. 
They plaited some branches together, and form- 
ed a bridge to repass the gulf. It was a mourn- 
ful procession. Qn the way Wharton suddenly 
opened his eyes but instantly closed them again, 
and lav as inmorabl as before, Towards even- 
ing we drew néar our destination; and our In- 
dian friends, when they saw our situation, ex- 
pressed the deepest sympathy; but the whole 
tribe assembled round us, and uttered piercing 
cries of grief, when they learnt poor Lincoln’s 
fate. Yanna burst into tears; and her brothers 
hastened away, accompanied by some other In- 
dians, in search of the body. i remained with 
my wounded friend; he still lay insensible to 
every thing around him. Sleep at length over- 
powered me. ‘Towards morning, a song of 
lamentation and mourning aroused me—it was 
from the [ndians, who were returning with Lin- 
coln’s body. Yanna was weeping beside it. I 
hastened to meet them, but was‘ glad to turn 
back again, when my eyes fell upon the torn 
and lifeless body of our young companion. The 
Indians had laid him upon the tigers’ skins, 
which they had strewed with green boughs; and 
they now bore him to the burial-place of their 
tribe. Yanna sacrificed on his tomb the most 
beautiful ornament she. possessed—her long 
black hair—an offering upon the grave of him 
who, it is possible, had first awakened the feel- 
ings of tenderness in her innocent bosom. 

On the third day, as I sat at Wharton’s bed, 
he suddenly moved: he raised his head, and 
opening his eyes, gazed fixedly upon a corner of 





the room. His countenance changed in a most 
extraordinary manner; it was deadly pale, and 
seemed to be turning to marble. I saw that the 
hand of death was upon him. “ All is over,” he 
gasped out, while his looks continued fixed upon 
the same spot; “there it stands!’--and he fell 
back and expired, 
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CELEBRATED WORKS. 


IsHALL not expatiate on the works of the 
Byzantine Greeks, who by the assiduous study 
of the ancients, have deserved in some measure 
the remembrance and gratitude of the moderns. 
The scholars of the present day may still en- 
joy the benefit of the common-place book of 
Stobceus, the grammatical and historical lexicon 
of Suidas, the Chiliads of Tzetzes, which com- 
prise six hundred narratives in twelve thousand 
verses, and the commentaries on Homer of Eus- 
tathius, Archbishop of Thessalonica, who, from 
his horn of plenty, has poured the names and au- 
thorities of four hundred writers. From these 
originals, and from the numerous tribe of scho- 
liasts and critics, some estimate may be formed 
of the literary wealth of the twelfth century; 
Constantinople was enlightened by the genius of 
Homer and Demosthenes, of Aristotle and Plato; 
and in the enjoyment or neglect of our present 
riches, we must envy the generation that could 
still peruse the history of Theopompus, the ora- 
tions of Hyperides, the comedies of Menander, 
and the odes of Alczeus and Sappho. The fre- 
quent labour of illustration attests not only the 
existence but the popularity of the Grecian clas- 
sics: the general knowledge of the age may be 
deduced from the example of the two learned 
females, the empress Eudocia and the princess |, 
Anna Comnena, who cultivated, in the purple, © 
the arts of rhetoric and philosophy.—Gibbon. 


—_—_—_—_—— 
THE MIND. 


WHatTrver act disctomposes the moral ma- 
chinery of mind, is more injurious to the welfare 
of the agent than most disasters from without 
can be: for the latter are commonly limited 
and temporary; the evil of the former spreads 
through the whole of life. Health of mind as 
well as of body, is not only productive iu itself 
of a greater sum of enjoyment than arises from 
other sources, but is the only condition of our 
frame in which we are capable of receiving 
pleasure from without. »Hence it appears how 
incredibly absurd it is to prefer, on grounds of 
calculation, a present interest to the preserva- 
tion of those mental habits on which our well 
being depends. When they are most#imoral 
they may often prevent us from obtaining advan- 
tages. It would be as absurd to lower them for 
that reason, as it would be to weaken the body, 
lest its strength should render it more liable to 
contagious disorders of rare occurrence.—Sir 
James Mackintosh. 
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HYACINTH STANDS. 


Tue lower part of the hyacinth stand is made 
of pasteboard, on a cylindrical block; it should 
always be three or four inches in height, but its 
diameter must be regulated by the size of the 
glass intended to be placed init. The interior 
should be lined. The four wires must rise about 
fifteen inches above the stand: they should be 

fastened in the inside before the lining 
is introduced. The best plan of fixing, 
is to glue them strongly, and afterwards 
to gum a stout piece of paper over 
them; they may be connected, at dif- 
ferent heights, by pieces of the same 
material passing round them. Gold 
and coloured paper, cut into narrow 
fillets, may be turned round these 
wires, or they may be ornamented with sealing- 
wax, of different colours, melted in spirits of 
wine to the consistence of a thick varnish, and 
turned round the wires in rotation by means of 
a camel's-hair pencil.—(Fig. 9, the hyacinth 
stand.) 


WHAT-NOTS, OR CARD RECEIVERS. 


What-nots, or card receivers, may be made 
in a variety of shapes. To construct a card 
11 


receiver in the shape of Fig. 10, cut a piece of 
card-board for the back ; (Fig. 11) bind the edge 
of the upper part with gold paper; and paste 
dead gold paper, on the sides, shading it accord- 
ing to taste ; the lower part should be bound with 
coloured ribbon; the front is to be formed in the 
same shape as the lower part of the back, and 
bound with ribbon; it may also be ornamented 
12 with diamond figures, (as 

— fig. 12,) in the following 
NYY KY7 = manner: Cut another piece 
VK) OH of pasteboard the same size, 
A and paste them together, 

first cutting the diamonds 

in the outer, or front one; gum small circular 
pieces of gold paper on the intersections, or dia- 
monds, and lightly shade the intervening spaces. 
To join the front and back together, sew stiff 
rib silk, of half an inch or an inch wide, to 
the narrow ribbon, with which each of them is 
bound. They may either, when finished, be sus- 
pended by a small piece of ribbon, gummed to 
the upper part of the back, or may be placed on 
Stands, like other chimney ornaments. *On the 
same plan, by fastening a small circular box on 








the inside of the front, and cutting a circle out 
of the front itself, a stand for a time-piece may 
be formed. 


ORIENTAL TINTING, OR POONAH WORK. 


Flowers, fruit, butterflies, &c. from original 
pictures, may be executed, in a very brilliant 
manner, in Poonah painting, or Oriental tinting. 
A piece of tracing-paper, is laid on the subject 
to be copied, and all the parts of one colour are 
marked in outline on it with a steel point; the 
interior of the outline is then cut out, either with 
a sharp-pointed penknife, or with little instru- 
ments, made for the purpose, which are sold at 
the shops where drawing materials are pro- 
cured. Another piece of tracing-paper is then 
laid on for the purpose of marking and cutting 
out all the compartments of another colour; and 
so on, until a series of frames, or formules, is ob- 
tained, each of them having apertures, through 
which the whole of some one colour can be laid 
on the paper. The principal formule is to be 
placed on a piece of drawing-board, and the 
colour applied with a flat Poonah brush, held 
perpendicularly : the parts are then to be shaded 
from the edge as may be requisite; the colour 
being first nearly all rubbed out of the brush on 
a piece of waste paper. Each colour is to be 
laid on, in the same way, through the apertures 
of its own formule. The wings or bodies of 
beautiful insects are.sometimes ornamented with 
touches of gold or ruby bronze. A little gum 
water, mixed with a small quantity of the goid 
or bronze, is laid on the paper with a brush; 
dry gold, or bronze, is then applied with another 
brush to the same part, and rubbed until it be- 
comes smooth and polished. A small light spot 
is obtained by laying a drop of water on any 
part previously coloured, and absorbing the 
colour from it with blotting-paper. The rich 
dark specks on the wings of some insects are 
produced by lamp-black, laid on with a pencil. 
To produce a regular series of streaks, or bars, 
the edge of a piece of Poonah tracing-paper, cut 
in a proper shape, should be used as a guide to 
the brush. It is necessary to wash the frames, 
or formules, with a sponge after having used 
them; and separate Poonah brushes should be 
provided for the different colours, as well as for 
the various shades of each; about two dozen 
will be found sufficient; but a few camel’s-hair 
pencils are also necessary to finish such parts as 
cannot be completed by means of the patterns in 
the tracing-paper—such as small spots, minute 
streaks, the delicate antennz of insects, &c. 
The formules for the various colours may be cut 
out of one piece of tracing-paper when the sub- 
ject is small. The colours are the same as those 
in the common style of water-colours. Chromes 
are used for yellows; neutral tint for the dark 
shades, and smalt and carmine for purples; a 
brilliant scarlet is indispensable. 
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MAUREEN. 
Tne cottage is here as of old I remember, 
The pathway is worn as it always hath been; 
On the turf-piled hearth there still lives a bright ember— 
But where is Maureen ? 


The same pleasant prospect still lieth before me— 
The river—the mountain—the valley of green ; 
And Heaven itself (a bright blessing !) is o’er me— 

But where is Maureen? ~* 


Lost! lost !—like a dream that hath come and departed ; 
(Ah, why are the loved and the lost ever seen !) 

She has failen—hath flown, with a lover false hearted— 
So, mourn for Maureen ! 


And she who so loved her, is slain—(the poor mother !) 
Struck dead in a day by a shadow unseen ; 

And the home we once loved is the home of another— 
And lost is Maureen! 


Sweet Shannon, a moment by thee let me ponder— 
A moment look back at the things that have been— 
Then, away to the world where the ruin’d ones wander, 
To seek for Maureen! 


Pale peasant—perhaps, ‘neath the frown of high Heaven, 
She roams the dark deserts of sorrow unseen, 

Unpitied, unknown; but [—J shall know even 
The ghost of Maureen ! 





THE LAST FAREWELL«s. 


On! it came on the ear like the last solemn warning, 
That breaks the rude slumber of misery’s rest; 

When the dreams of those joys we must leave in the morning, 
For a moment gives balm to the bosom unblest. 


Could it steal o'er the senses like that Theban portion, 
Which curdles the mem’ry and deadens the brain ; 
Or whither the thought in its saddest emotion, 
Or an antidote bring to the acme of pain. 


Could it blight like the Syrian blast, we might sever 

With one deadly pang from those friends we love best, 
And sleep in oblivion, forgetting forever, 

Those eyes that have blest us—those lips we have prest. 


But it comes like the death-peal of hope—and no longer 
The glittering visions we've cherish'd beguile, 

And its deep cheerless tones, to impress it the stronger, 
Will oftentimes die on a fugitive smile. 


Hath pleasure no charm—nor diversion no gladness, 
To sooth if not banish the pain of the past; 

Cannot time, as it wears, lull the memory’s sadness, 
Or soften those sorrows that canker so fast ? 


Oh, no! when we part, recollection will borrow, 
Past touches of bliss, but to quicken the sore: 

Those eyes shall be bright that may meet on the morrow, 
Those hearts will be sad that shall never meet more. 





THE BRAINTREES. 


lr was the boast of old Samuel Gough, who, 
during a period of thirty-two years, had been 
landlord of the Chough and Stump—a little old 
fashioned house, with carved oaken angels sup- 
porting the roof of its porch—that, notwithstand- 
ing the largest road-side farm-house in the vil- 
lage had been licensed and beautified; though 
tiles had been substituted for its old thatch; a 
blue sign, with yellow letters, fixed over its en- 
trance; and a finger-post erected at the top of 
the lane, about the middle of which his own 
tenement stood, directing travellers to the 
New Inn—the Chough and Stump still ** bore 
the bell.” “ Richard Cockle,” he would often 
say, “ being twenty years butler to old Squire 
Borfield, ha’ made friends among the gentlefolks. 
The petty sessions is held in his best parlour, 
now and then; he hath a’ got a pair of post- 
horses, and tidy tits they be, I must say; his 
house is made post-office; and excise-office, to 
the tail o’ that—for this and the five nearest pa- 
rishes; he pays for a wine license, and hath two 
or three gentlevolks, may be, once a month, for 
an hour or two; but not much oftener, as there 
be few do travel our cross-country road; and he 
do call one rvom in his house a tap :—but for all 
that, and his powdered head to boot, gi’ me the 
Chough and Stump still.” 

Gough's boast was not altogether without war- 
ranty: his comfortable, old-fashioned kitchen, 
with its bacon-rack, broad hearth, dingy walls, 
and rude mantel-slab, enriched with strange hie- 
roglyphical scratches, in which his neighbours 





traced, or affected to trace the names of their 
grandfathers, was endeared to the inhabifants of 
the village;—there were old feelings and plea- 
sant associations connected with it. Sam Gough 
was a jolly host, who regaled himself, among his 
guests, from morning till night; habitual drink- ~ 
ing, for a long time, having rendered him, as 
Abel Harris, the schoolmaster of the village, said, 
“invulnerable to intoxication:” he not only 
could, but often did, sing a good old song, and 
tell a good old story ;—never repeating the one 
or the other on the same day; for he was orderly 
in his entertainment, and had his Monday’s songs 
and his Tuesday’s songs, as well as his morning 
stories and-his evening jokes: he never sponged 
upon a customer, but paid his share of the reck- 
oning to his wife, who officiated as mistress, 
while he appeared to be only a constant guest. 
His ale was generally “ clear as amber, sweet as 
milk, and strong as brandy.” In the tap of the 
New Inn, which was the name of the rival house, 
the company generally consisted of the postilion 
and ostler of the establishment. a few out-door 
servants from some of the neighbouring gentle- 
men’s houses, and three or four of the gayest, 
youthful, village bucks: but the elderly and 
middle-aged men—“ the substantials,” as Abel 
Harris called them, usually congregated, to 
smoke their evening pipes, round the oak in front 
of the Chough and Stump, when the weather 
would permit, or in the kitchen settle, before a 
blazing fire of logs and turf, when the rustics sat 
up three or four hours after sunset. 





THE BRAINTREES. 





Schoolmaster Abel, although he was one of 
the pair of parish constables, patronized the 
Chough and Stump, and grumbled mightily at 
being obliged to pay five shillings for a dinner, 
once a year, at the New Inn, with the church- 
wardens, and other official persons of the parish; 
which dinner had been instituted solely for the 
benefit of Richard Cockle,and much against the 
inclination of several of those, who were almost 
compelled, on account of their connection with 
his wealthy supporters, to attend it. It was 
at the Chough and Stump that all the village 
news was to be heard; and if one of its custom- 
ers were not found at his post, on the settle, at 
the usual hour, old Gough concluded, that he 
was either bad, busy, or gone to the rival tap, to 
glean gossip about the great families, from the 
servants, in order to retail it, the next night, to 
the grateful crew at the Chough and Stump. 

One winter’s evening, although it was neither 
a Saturday, a holiday, nor a fast day, the settle 
was not only completely occupied, but several 
occasional visitors to the old kitchen were closely 
packed along a narrow bench that ran across the 
back wall. Many of the poorer inhabitants of 
the place were lurking about the porch, and 
several women, with their check aprons thrown 
over their red and almost frost-bitten elbows, 
stood peeping in at the window, and eagerly lis- 
tening to an old dame, who had placed her ear 
to a little corner from which the glass had been 
broken, and occasionally repeated what she 
heard passing within. 

“TI do pity the mother o’ the lad, troth do I,” 
said a woman about twenty-five years of age ;— 
“her hath a got but one zon—no more have I— 
and truth to speak, I do pity her.” 

“ And well thou may’st, Tabby Mudford,” said 


“a the old dame, “ for constable Abel hath just a’ 


told thy husband, that the boy’s taken off in a 
cart, wi’ Squire Stapleton’s coachman a oneside 
o’ un, and constable Tucker o’ t’other, hand- 
cuffed and leg-fast, to the county gaol.” 

* Poor Meg Braintree! poor soul!” cried se- 
veral of the women, on hearing this, and one or 
two of them actually began to sob aloud. 

“ Poor Meg Braintree, forsooth!” exclaimed 
a little sharp-nosed female, with a high-cauled cap 
and leathern stomacher ; “1 don’t zay nozuch ztuff, 
not I,” added she, in a shrill, disagreeable voice, 
“it hath a’ come home to her now; and I said 
it would, two-and-twenty years agone come 
Candlemas, when she scoffed and vlouted poor 
Phil Govier, and took up wi’ Zaul Braintree, 
a’ter she'd a’ most a’ promised, as I have heard 
tell, to marry Phil. In my mind, he loved her 
better, worse luck vor un, poor vellow, than ever 
this Zaul Braintree did, and took on zo for two 
or dree year a’ter, that there was some that 
thought he’d never ha’ got over ’t.” 

“ Vor shame, Aunt Dolly,” said Tabby Mud- 
ford, “ Meg Braintree never done you wrong.” 

* T don’t know that,” replied Dolly. 

“It be true, I ha’ heard mother gay, you 
cocked your cap at Zaul, yourself, as you did to 
many more, though you never could trap any 





body to have ’ee, aunt, but I never could believe 
it.” 

“ The vellow did, once upon a time, look up to 
me,” said Dolly, lifting her chin,and curling her 
thin and slighty bearded lip; “ but 1 scorned ’un. 
I wouldn’t ha’ had un if his skin were stuffed wi’ 
gold.” 

“And yet you do blame Meg vor scorning 
Phil Govier! Vor my part—I were achild tobe 
zure—but by what I do recollect of ’em I'd 
rather ha’ had Zaul, wi’out a zhoe to’s voot, than 
Philip Govier, if every hair on the head o’ un 
were strung wi’ pearls.” 

“ Don’t talk tome, Tab,” cried her now in- 
censed aunt, flouncing off, “ itdon’t become thee. 
I do zay it ha’ come home to her—her zon be 
zent to the county gaol, vor murdering the man 
whose heart she a’most broke more than twenty 
year agone:—get over that if youcan. It ha’ 
came home to her, and I’ll bide by it;—wi’ her 
blue clocked ztockings, and putting up her chit 
of a daughter to smirk wi’ the young squire !—I 
ha’n’t a’ got patience wi’ such pride.” 

The supervisor, who was going his rounds, and 
intended to sleep that night at the Chough and 
Stump, now rode up, on his sturdy little grey 
cob ; and before he could alight, some of the loi- 
terers about the porch, had, in part, acquainted 
him with the cause of their being assembled 
round the inn-door. The old man, however, as 
he said, could make “ neither head nor tail” of 
what he heard; and hastened, as well as his infir- 
mities would allow, into the kitchen. The land- 
lord rose on his appearance, and conducted the 
spare and paralytic old man, to the post of ho- 
nour, in the settle, between his own seat and that 
of the exciseman—a cunning-looking, thick-set, 
fat, or, to use am expressive West Country ad- 
jective, podgy, little man, between forty and 
fifty ; with a round, sallow, bloated face, begem- 
med here and there with pimply excrescences, 
resembling the warts that are occasionally seen 
on the cheek that is turned to the sun of a wound- 
ed pumpkin. One of the exciseman’s eyes glar- 
ed at his beholder, dull and void of expression, 
while the other was almost concealed beneath 
its lids;—a circumstance occasioned by an in- 
veterate habit of winking, all his life, at every 
tenth word, with the latter; which operation he 
was totally unable to perform with the former. 

“ Here hath been a sad to-do, sir,” said Gough, 
addressing the supervisor, as soon as the latter 
was comfortably seated; “a sad to-do, indeed.” 

“ Ah! so I hear, Gough—so I hear;—but 
what is it?—No affray with the excise, I hope.” 

* No—fear of—that, sir,” replied the excise- 
man, winking, and puffing the smoke from his 
lips thrice as he spoke, “* we’ve no enemies here. 
Pll tell you all—about it—sir, when—I have wet- 
ted—my lips.” He now raised the jug to_his 
mouth, but before he had finished his draught, 
little Tailor Mudford, who sat by his side, tak- 
ing advantage of the moment, placed his right 
elbow on his knee, and still keeping his pipe be- 
tween his teeth, leaned forward, and bore away 
the glory of the announcement from the excise- 
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man, by stating that Philip Govier, ’Squire Sta- 
pleton’s gamekeeper, had been killed ; and young 
Robert Braintree committed for trial, as the per- 
petrator of the crime. 

“ Robert Braintree! Robert Braintree!” calm- 
ly repeated the old man—* preserve us from 
evil! Haven’t I seen him?” 

“To be sure you have, sir,” replied Gough, 
“a tall, straight-limbed chap, between eighteen 
and twenty, and as-fine a young fellow as ever 
, stood in shoe-leather. I shouldn’t ha’ thought it 
of him.” 

“T should,” said the exciseman, “a down- 
looking—” 

“ Ah! I be zorry vor the lad,” said Mudford, 
again interrupting the exciseman, in the brief 
interval occupied by a puff and a wink; “ no- 
body could zay harm o’ un, except that his 
vather made un go out a poaching wi’ un, and so 
vorth: but a zung in the choir o’ Zindays; and 
though he never were asked so to do, often join- 
ed in, wi’ the rest o’ th’ neighbours, to reap a 
little varmer’s bit o’ wheat, or mow a trades- 
man’s whoats;—he ha’ done zo by me, many’s 
the time, wi’out any thing but thanks, and a bit 
o’ dinner and a drop o’ drink, which he never 
wanted at home. He’d ha’ been the last 1 should 
ha’ zuspected.” 

“ But the evidence,” said constable and school- 
master Abel, “ the circumstantial evidence, doth 
leave no doubt, either in the mind of me, or the 
magistrate, of his guilt.” 

“ You be hanged, Yeabel!” cried a bluff old 
fellow in a corfer, “‘ who be you, I should like 
know ?—Marry come up, then! times be come 
to a vine pass, I trow, when a pig-vaced bit of a 
constable, two yards long, and as thin as a hur- 
dle, do zet hi'zelf up cheek+by-jowl wi’ the 
’squire!'—-Who cares vor thy opinion, dost 
think?” 

“ Farmer Salter,’ responded Abel, with af- 
fected humility, “ I am educating your son and 
heir :—you are a freeholder, and ha’ got a vote 
for the county—” 

‘*7 know that well enough, stupid! and so had 
my vather avore me, and so shall my zon a’ter 
me :—Poor buoay! you ha’ oftenlicked un, Yea- 
bel :—may be you be right—may be you bean’t; 
but this I do know, tho’ I ha’n’t a told un zo, 
that I do vind, upon casting things over, when- 
zoever I do gie you a bit ov a clumzy wipe here, 
at the Chough and Stump, over night, Jack’s 
zure and zartin to get breached in your school- 
room the next day: now that be odd, bean’t it, 
Gough?” 

“Farmer Salter,” pursued Abel, as Gough 
nodded in acquiescence, and Salter chuckled at 
what he had said, “I repeat, you are a freehold- 
er:—you’ve a slip of land between the two 
‘squires’ estates, upon which you and your fore- 
fathers ha’ grazed a cow, raised a crop of wheat, 
hay and potatoes, to last ’ee for the year; and 
built a small edifice for yourselves, and a sty for 
your pigs: you do wear a looped hat at all times, 
and, on Sundays, a blue coat, wi’ a red collar 
and cuffs, and crown pieces of the reign of King 





Jacobus, for buttons; a flowered ‘and flapped 
waistcoat; leather breeches, wi’ seven-shilling 
pieces and silver buckles at the knees; and half 
a pack o’ cards figured wi’ colours in each o’ 
your stockings: you do strut up to church, just 
as a squire would, and your father did—whose 
finery you ha’ saved for such service—half a 
century ago:—but you know nothing either of 
law or good breeding, forall that, farmer Salter.” 

The freeholder was about to bristle up indig- 
nantly whea Abel concluded, but Zachary Tick- 
el, the hereditary herbalist, or, as he denominat- 
ed himself, apothecary of the village, whose nick- 
name was “ Bitter-Aloes’”—and there were few 
of his neighbours who were not as well known 
by some equally appropriate baptismal of the 
laity—took him by the collar, and endeavoured 
to tranquillize, while he forcibly held him on his 
seat :—meantime, the supervisor inquired what 
had induced the constable to suspect Robert 
Braintree of the murder. 

“ Why, zir,” said Mudford, cutting in, as a 
coachman would express it, before Abel and the 
exciseman—each of whom intended to reply— 
while the asthmatic constable was cleansing his 
throat by two or three hems, and the exciseman 
was puffing out a magazine of smoke, which, at 
that moment he had drawn into his mouth, to be 
retailed and divided into a dozen or twenty 
whiffs;-—“ the vact, zir, is this,” said Mudford, 
‘* the body were vound, dead and stiff, this morn- 
ing, in the copse, t’other zide o’ the hill ;—there 
was a nail or more of znow on the ground, and 
vootsteps ov a dog and a man were traced vrom 
the body to Braintree’s cottage :—the dog’s voot- 
steps were, likely enough, the vootsteps ov Pon- 
to, a dog belonging to the Braintrees; a zort ov 
a cross-bred pointer, az ztrong as a bull, and wi’ 
more sense in his tail-end, as the zaying is, than 


many men ha’ got in their whole bodies, head and ~~ 


all.” 

“The shoe-marks, permit me to observe,” 
said Abel, “‘ were decidedly made by the shoes of 
Bob Braintree :—I’ve sworn to’t, because I com- 
pared ’em; and I apprehended him wi’ those 
identical shoes on his feet.” 

“Now, d’ye hear, volks?—d’ye hear?” ex- 
claimed farmer Salter, “ how Yeabel do bela- 
bour us wi’ vine dixonary words? ‘ Apprehend- 
ed,’ and ‘ identical,’ quotha !—Why, I should be 
ashamed to talk zo-vashion. ‘ Those identical 
zhoes’ says he ;—‘ those !’—Bless us, how vine 
we be!—‘ Those,’ vorsooth!—Why doan’t the 
vool zay ‘ they there zhoes,’ like a man ?” 

Abel cast a glance of contempt on the free- 
holder, but did not condescend to reply. A brief 
silence ensued, which was broken by the herba- 
list; who observed, after throwing himself back 
in the settle, “ bad bird, bad egg—that’s all P've 
to zay. I bean’t zo compassionate, and all that, 
as zome volk. How hath Zaul Braintree ha’ got 
his living vor eighteen years past, but by zmug- 
gling and poaching, and, may be, worse, vor 
what I-know? Why were he discharged by 
’*Zquire Ztapleton, but vor doing what he should 
not do? Didn’t poor Phil Govier, that’s lying 
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dead, when he were under Zaul, detect and 
prove to the 'zquire, that instead-o’ Zaul’s doing 
his duty, as game-keeper, he were killing hares 
upon the zly, and zendiag’em to market? And 
when Phil got Zaul’s place, have they ever met 
without looking at one another like a couple o’ 
dogs that was longing vor a Vight, and yet stood 
off, as though they were afeard to pitch into one 
another? What d’ye think Braintree hath in- 
stilled into Bob, but hatred and malice against 
Govier?” 

“You may talk and talk, old Bitter-Aloes,” 
said Salter, but vor my part, though the ’zquire 
believed Govier’s story, and turned away Zaul, in 
a way enough to nettle a parson, I didn’t think it 
quite as it should be. I ha’ zeen things o’ Phil, 
what I won’t tell ov, now he’s gone, as I didn’t 
while he were alive; but if I had to choose, vor 
all Phil’s quiet tongue and humble looks—which 
were all zlyness, in my mind—gi’e me Zaul, I 
zay.”’ 

“ Well,” quoth Gough, “I say nothing—why 
should I? But Bob was a good boy; and though 
he’d noose a hare, or decoy a vlock o’ wild ducks, 
or stalk a covey, I don’t think he’d any harm in 
him. He’d do what Zaul bid him, to be zure, 
but I don’t think Zaul would ever tell him to 
commit murder; and if I must speak my mind, 
I don't agree wi’ Abel Harris.” 

“ Abel—I must say,’—muttered the excise- 
man, “the constable, I mean;—he—he’s no 
conjuror.” 

“ T can’t make out,” growled Salter, “ how he 
came to be made constable, zeeing az he’s the 
most uncapable man in the parish. I ha’ zeed 
un run, as if ’twere vor his life, when he thought 
nobody were nigh, vrom my gander!—Poor 
. Jack! thou'lt zuffer, may be, vor this to-mor- 
row ;—but I can’t help speaking the truth. Yea- 
bel, don’t thee baste un, or dang me if I doan’t 
drash thee !” 

“ There is one thing,” remarked a spare, but 
hale-looking man, who sat next the herbalist, 
“ one thing, or, may be, a thing or two, I'll make 
bold to observe, which is, namely, this :—though 
Zaul Braintree were never over and above 
friendly to I—that be nothing—the man’s a man, 
and I do zay, the’zquire were a bit too hard upon 
Zaul, to turn un off wi’out more nor an hour’s 
notice, and not gi’e un a good character :—and 
what vor, I wonler?—Because this here Phil 
Govier, a demure, down-looking twoad, zaid a’ 
poached a bit! A’ter this, what were Zaul to 
do? Wi'out a character, he couldn't get a zar- 
vice, and a poor man bean’t to starve: zo a’ 
poached, and that in downright earnest ;—and it 
ztrikes I, no blame to un neither.” 

“QO! fie! fie!’ exclaimed the supervisor, 
‘¢ you should not preach so, friend; the practice 
of poaching is highly illegal.” 

“ Highly illegal—-indeed—-Jobn—that is— 
James Cobb,” said the exciseman, in his usual 
manner, “‘ we must not hear—this sort, of a— 
thing; must we—constable ?” 

“ Why, it bean’t treason, master exciseman, 








be it?” asked a tall old fellow, who stood at the 
end of the settle. 

“Do you hear—that?” said the exciseman, 
turning to his superior, “ do you hear that ?—and 
he an earth-stopper—and gets his bread by—the 
game laws.” 

The supervisor looked aside toward the bottom 
of the narrow table, and while the ensuing con- 
versation went on, took a deliberate view of the 
earth-stopper’s person, apparel, and accoutre- 
ments. He was a squalid-looking figure, with 
half a week’s growth of grey beard on his chin 
and cheeks ; the edge of a red woollen night-cap, 
which he wore under a weather-beaten dog’s- 
hair hat, was strained across his pale, wrinkled 
brow ; his legs were thin, puny, and bent out- 
ward in such a manner, that they seemed to have 
been moulded on the carcase of a horse. 

“ Well,” quoth the earth-stopper, in reply to 
the exciseman’s observation, shouldering’ his 
pick-axe and shovel, and lighting the candle in 
his lanthorn, as he spoke, “I zuppose a man 
may move his tongue, if a’ be a yearth-stopper— 
or else what be the use o’t to un?—I were one o’ 
the virst to lay hands on young Braintree, and 
always ha’ ztood vorward on zuch like ’casions ; 
but what o’ that? I'd help to take up thee, or 
thy betters by the zide o’ thee there, if thee wert 
zuzpected and accused; but vor all that, I'd 
speak up my own mind, and zay I thought thee 
wert innocent, iv zo be as I did think thee zo— 
mind me:—and now you ha’ put me up, I’ll go 
vurther, and ask ’ee, what business had Phil Go- 
vier a’ got in the copse that time ®’ night?” 

“ Ay, that’s true,” observed the landlord, “ for 
it be well known the ’squire’s strict orders was, 
that the keepers shouldn’t go out o’ nights. 
‘ Let the peachers have a littleo’ their own way,’ 
I have a’ heard un say—‘ I'd rather lose a few 
head o’ game, than ha’ blood shed upon the 
manor; and meetings by night, betwixt poach- 
érs and keepers, often do end worse than either 
one or t’other a’ looked for.’ ” 

“It’s true az I be here zitting,” said Mudford, 
“that the game keeper—I mean Phil Govier, of 
course—had a’ got a hare in one pocket, and a 
cock pheasant in t’other;—I zeed ’em myself.” 

“Come, come ;—no ill o’ the dead, pr’ythee, 
now,” quoth the herbalist. 

“No ill o’ thesdead!” cried the man who sat 
next to him; “I do zay yea, iv it be truth; and 
moorauver, in my mind, it be better tozay vorty 
lies, even of them that be gone, than to tell one 
that may do harm to them that be living. Them 
wer’n’t the virst Phil pocketed, by night or by 
day, vor his own profit,as I do think. *T’ant 
clear to 1, that a’ didn’t play: voul wi’ Zaul, long 
ago;—I wouldn’t lie down upon my back, and 
zwear that a’ didn’t kill the game what he ’cuzed 
Zaul o’ poaching, and zo got Braintree out of 
his place, and popped into’t hi’zelf.” 

“ This is going too far, landlord,” said the su- 
pervisor. 

* Do ’ee think so, sir?” asked Gough, witha 
knowing look, accompanied by a shake of the 
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head, which finished in an acquiescent nod to the 
man who sat next to the herbalist. 

Mudford asked the constable if Saul had seen 
his son after the committal of the latter. Abel 
replied, that an interview had been permitted by 
the magistrate, just previously to Robert’s remo- 
val; “ which interview,” added he, “ took place 
in the presence of myself and colleague.” 

“ And what did ’em zay?” eagerly inquired 
three or four of the persons present. 

The constable replied, that it would be highly 
improper for him to divulge all that took place, 
even if he were capable of so doing; but there 
was much that he did not hear,and more that he 
had forgotten. One part of the brief dialogue 
he perfectly well remembcred :—after having 
whispered for a short time, the youth said aloud, 
“ but I be innocent, vather; you be zure I be.” 
“ Well, well!” replied Braintree,in a low, but 
nevertheless, audible tone, “ zuppose things 
should go against thee, woul’t thee die like a 
man, Bob?” “TI doan’t know, vather—I be but 
a boy! I'll try, iv it do come to that; [ hope it 
won't, though; vor I be aveard I can’i bear it— 
[ can’t, truly, vather.” ‘ Zo, thee dost call thy- 
self a buoy, dost?” said Saul, “a vellow here 
within a head as high as 1 be, and gone eighteen 
these zix weeks!” “ You always tells me I be 
but a boy.” “ Well, and zo | do—thee’rt my 
boy; but a boy to nobody else. But I zay, Bob, 
woul’t thee mind now, and speak up to the lord 
judge just what I told thee?” ‘“ Yeas, doan’t be 
aveard.” ‘ Ah! but woul’t tell’t cool and zober 
vashion, Bob?” “Never you vear,” replied 
Robert—* bless’ee, I shall tell’t out to un, just as 
iv I were telling out zixpenn’orth o’ ha’pence.” 
“ And Bob—” But here Braintree’s voice sub- 
sided into a whisper again, and Abel heard no 
more of that part of the conversation. 

The parties in the Chough and Stump kitchen 
now ceased the regular sort of discussion which 
had hitherto been supported, and talked in cou- 
ples. The earth-stopper and Abel Harris, by 
their looks and gestures, seemed to be maintain- 
ing a warm debate; the herbalist crossed over 
and took a place next the supervisor, which 
tailor Mudford relinquished in his favour, and 
sat down by the side of farmer Salter. Somany 
persons speaking together, had not, for some 
time, been heard in the Chough and Stump; 
but though his customers made a great noise, 
as Gough observed to the exciseman, they 
drank but little. This was, indeed, the case; 
for the interest created by the subject of their 
discourse, made them almost forget their cups. 
Each of the speakers grew louder in his tone, in 
order to make himself heard and understood 
amid"the “ hubbub,” by his listening neighbour ; 
and thus the general noise was increased to such 
a degree, that the exciseman had already taken 
up his empty mug to strike the table, and call 
“order,” when, in an instant, every tongue was 
motionless, and every eye turned toward the 
door. A man on the autumnal side of the prime 
of life, exceeding the middle stature, with rather 
handsome features, had just cntered. He was 
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dressed in a round, grey, frock coat, a deer-skin 
waistcoat, corduroy small-clothes, and jean gai- 
ters. His frame was athletic, but by no means 
clumsy ; he looked calmly about him, or, perhaps, 
rather affected to do so: for, as the herbalist af- 
terwards remarked, his lips appeared as if they 
had just been blanched with boiling water. A 
very large, stout-built, liver-coloured dog, stood 
before him, wagging his tajl, and looking up in 
his master’s face, as the latter remained, for a 
moment, motionless, and with his eyes seeking 
for a vacant place on thesettle. Every seat had 
its tenant, and no one moved for the newly-ar- 
rived guest, or spoke either to him or to any 
other person present. 

“ Why, volks! you do all zeem dazed ov a zud- 

den!” said the man, ironically ; and then, imme- 
“diately assuming an angry expression of counte- 
nance, he turned to the landlady, who had just 
entered the kitchen, and, in a sharp, surly tone, 
called for “‘ a pint o’ drink.” 

“T ha’ been trying to squeeze room for thee, 
Zaul,” said the landlord, addressing his new 
guest, “ but I can’t.” 

“Don’t trouble thyself, Gough,” said farmer 
Salter, from the opposite side of the settle, “ I be 
vor home, and Braintree can take my corner in 
a minute.” 

“ Thankye, master Zalter,” replied Saul,“ but 
Abel Harris ha’ just stepped out, and, may be, 
won’t come back; zo I’ll zit down in his place; 
and iv a’ do return,I can but gie’t up to un 
again; and by that time, you can vinish your 
pipe wi’ comfort.” 

So saying, Braintree took possession of a nook 
in the settle, which Abel had quitted, in conse- 
quence of the landlady having beckoned him 
out, while Gough was speaking to Saul. Two 
or three of the guests attempted to strike out new 
subjects for conversation, but their efforts were 
ineffectual; and when Dame Gough came in 
with Saul’s ale, she found her customers, who 
had lately been so clamorous, silent as statues. 
Braintree lifted the cup to his lips, but imme- 
diately placed it on the table again, without 
swallowing a spoonful. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Zaul ?” said Gough, 
‘*have a mad dog bit ’ee, that you do gasp and 
heave at the liquor so?” < 

“ There were a bit o’ hop got in my mouth,” 
replied Saul, “‘and your yeale bean’t zo good to- 
night, I think, as *twere ;—ha’nt it got a straw- 
berry smack ?” 

“ No, no, Zaul; your mouth be out o’ taste wi’ 
trouble—that be it;—there’s no fault in the ale. 
You do want comfort in a closer compass; and 
if you'll ha’ a drop o’ Hollands, my wife willgive 
’ee some and welcome. Though I don’t sell spi- 
rits, I can’t help Dame Gough’s keepinga bo 
in her bureau ;—it stops her tooth-ache.” 

“ You be cruel good, master Gough,” replied 
Saul, “ and I do thank ’ee vor’t; but I don’t like 
to drink in a public-house, wi’out paying my 
penny for a landlord’s penn’orth.” 

“ Oh! that be folly,” said Gough, “‘ but come, 
gi’e me your pint o’ drink, and I'll treat you wi’ 
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a glass o’ Hollands.—Dame, bring in a thimble 
full.” 

Dame Gough bustled out, and soon returned 
with a small old-fashioned tea-cup, full of the 
liquor. Saul took the cup, and so far forgot his 
manners, as to swallow the spirits it contained, 
without a word, or even a nod, to Gough or any 
of his guests. A dead silence succeeded. 

“ Sharpish weather for the young wheats,” at 
length observed Salter. 

“ Main and Sharp!” was the reply of the her- 
balist; and another pause took place. 

“T ha’n’t a’ zeed Jacob Wall lately,” was the 
next observation made : it came from the lips of 
tailor Mudford, but no one honoured it with a 
reply. 

Braintree now began to feel that he was in an 
unpleasant situation ; and guessing on what sub- 
ject the minds of those about him were brooding, 
he observed, with a sigh, “ a bad job this, o’ mine, 
neighbours !” 

“ Bad, indeed, Braintree!” replied Gough, 
“ but I hope your son may get over it!” 

‘* Hope, did ’ee zay, landlord ? why.d’ye think 
there be any vear on’t, then ?” 

“ Excuse me, friend,” observed the supervisor, 
“Tam a stranger to you; but, in my opinion, 
that is—speaking candidly—I’m sorry to say— 
remember I’ve no ill will toward your son—nor, 
understand me, do I wish to bear on a bruised reed, 
but its folly to buoy up a man with false hopes ; 
the case is, if what I’ve heard be true, most de- 
cisive against the young man.” 

“ And what have ’ee heard, old gentleman ?— 
what have ’ee heard, zir?” 

“ That, Saul,”—said the exciseman, “ that, it 
is—needless to repeat ;—but the shoe-marks— 
Saul—” 

* Well, and what o’ them?” interrupted Brain- 
tree, “‘ mightn’t my zon ha’ gone that way avore 
Govier were killed? or mightn’t he ha’ yound un 
dead, and come whoam straight, intending to 
tell the news az zoon az he axed I how a’ should 
act?” 

“ True, Zaul, true,” replied Salter, who had 
not yet departed, “it do zeem ztrange that no 
vootsteps were vound in the znow 'proaching to- 
wards the zpot.” 

“@&can casily account for that, I think,” said 
the supéryfsor, with a smile of self-complacency, 
* the snow—” . 

“Bu “to this,’ cried Saul, again inter- 
rot a man, “ hark to this: —how be we 
to know, that they what zaid they vound the body 
wer'n’t the criminals, eh?” 

“ Lord bless us and zave us, Zaul!” exclaimed 
the little tailor, starting up; ‘‘ bless us, Zaul! 
why, ’twere I, good now, what raised the hue and 
cry. I were coming vrom varmer Butt’s, vive 
mile off, where I a’ been dree days at work, 
making a coat; I'd a’ started avore ‘twere 
day, zo as to get to work about Jack Blake’s 
new suit, what he’s a going to be married in 
o’ Zinday;—and zharp doings it will be to 
vinish it as "tis:—zo I took the path through 
the copse, because it zaves a mile, you do 





know; and anan my little dog rin into the 
hazels and back again in a minute, barking as 
iv he’d a’ zeen a ghost. I were a bit vrightened, 
you may judge, vor I'd a’ got my zilver watch, 
and half-a-crown—my dree days wages—wi’ ten 
shillings bezides, what the varmer had paid me 
vor a pig he bought o’ me last Zinday vortnight, 
when he comed over tochurch. Well, and anan, 
my little dog rin into the copse again, and come 
back growling worse nor avore. Thirdly and 
lastly, I patted the back o’ un, and away he rin 
again, and when he overtook me—d’ye mind ?— 
by the light o’ the moon, I zeed there were blood 
upon the nose o’ un!—Wi’ that, I and the dog rin 
vit to break our necks, ’till we got whoam. Zo 
then I raised the hue and cry, and Phil's body 
were vound :—but I had no more hand in the 
death o’ un than you, Zaul. I can handle a 
reap-hook, or a needle, wi’ one here and there, 
but I never vired a gun off in my life—wish I 
may die if I did!” 

* Well, well, Mudford,” said Braintree, ad- 
vancing toward the tailor, “ I didn’t know ’twere 
thee; gi’e us thy hand;—there—we be vriends, 
bean’t us?” 

“T do hope zo, Zaul Braintree,’ replied the 
still terrified tailor, ‘* but you shouldn’t—” 

“ There, do’ee hold your tongue and zit down,” 
interrupted Saul, “I were wrong; but—d’ye 
mind ?—Bob be my zon; and if counzel can zave 
un, he shan’t lack; vor I'll zell my zhirt to zee 
un righted.” 

Braintrée had scarcely reached his seat again, 
when constable Abel, pale, almost breathless, 
looking very important, and bearing his staff of 
office in his hand, strode into the kitchen, and 
immediately laid hands on Saul. “ Braintree, 
thou’rt my prisoner,” said he, “‘ aid and assist, 
if need be—every body—but especially you— 
earth-stopper—in the King’s name.” 

Saul was paralyzed; he stared vacantly at 
Abel, and before he could recover his self-pos- 
session, the dexterous constable had handcuffed, 
and almost completed the task of tying his right 
wrist to the left arm of the earth-stopper. 

“Thy prisoner, Yeabel!”’ at length uttered 
Braintree, “ thou bee’st joking, zure !—Dowl ha’ 
me if I can make out—” 

* You'll make it out well enough by-and-by, 
Saul,” interrupted Abel, as he pursued his task 
of knitting the earth-stopper fast to Saul, “I 
ha’ been sent for by the ’squire, and I’ve got his 
warrant. Master Cockle, of the New Inn, 
churchwarden of the present year, ha’ been 
making inquiries ; and things ha’ come out, Saul, 
that do look black against thee.” 

“What be ’em, Yeabel?——What be ‘em 
pr’ythee ?” 

“Why, imprimis,’ replied the constable, 
pompously, “ it is well known, Ponto never fol- 
lowed any body but thee—nothing could make 
him do so: and he and Bob never were friends. 
Surgeon Castle saith, that the shot went horizon- 
tally into Phil Govier’s forehead; and as he was 
not above five feet six, the gun that killed him 
must have been fired from the shoulder of a man 
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as tall as you be :—if Bob had done it, seeing that 
he’s shorter than Phil were, the shot would ha’ 
gone almost upward ; but no, they didn’t :—lastly 
and most formidably, Saul, as the magistrate 
saith, the marks in the snow were printed there 
by shoes made right-and-left fashion; and the 
right foot shoe being marked o’ the left footgide, 
and the left o’ t’other—it don’t seem likely they 
could ha’ been worn by the feet they were made 
for —So now you do know what you’ve a’ got to 
answer, come along quietly.” 

In a few minutes the Chough and Stump 
kitchen was utterly deserted; even Gough him- 
self followed his customers, who, without excep- 
tion, accompanied the constable and his prisoner 
to Stapleton. Hall, the magistrate’s residence. 
After a brief examination, Saul was ushered into 
an apartment, three stories above the ground 
floor, called “ the Wainscot-room ;”—which on 
account of its peculiar situation and construc- 
tion, although it had once been used for better 
purposes, was then appropriated to the reception 
of those who happened to be under the ban of 
the law, previously to their discharge on finding 
“ good and sufficient mainpernors” for their ap- 
pearance at the ensuing assizes or sessions, or 
their removal to the county gaol, according to 
the nature of the offence. For the honour of the 
village it is proper to remark, that “ the Wain- 
scot-room” was but seldom occupied. It was 
there Saul had, only an hour before, taken leave 
of Robert, who was now far on his road to an ac- 
cused felon’s cell. Braintree had just been told by 
the magistrate that, early on the ensuing morning, 
he must follow his son; but he suffered a strong 
rope to be fastened round his waists by a slip- 
knot, and tied to an iron bar in the chimney, not 
only without murmuring or resisting, but actu- 
ally joking with those who performed the opera- 
tion. Although Mr. Stapleton considered that it 
was impossible for the prisoner to escape from 
his temporary prison, yet, for better security, on 
account of the crime with which Saul was charg- 
ed, he ordered the constable to keep watch, 
either in, or at the door of the room, during the 
night. 

Before the earth-stopper quitted “ the Wain- 
scot-room,” to go on his solitary task, Saul had 
made him promise to acquaint Martin Stapleton, 
the 'squire’s only son, that he, Braintree, earnest- 
ly desired to sec the young gentleman before he 
went to bed. The old man so well performed 
his promise, and urged Braintree’s request to 
young Stapleton with such warmth, that in less 
than an hour Martin entered the room. 

“ Abel,” said he to the constable, as he came 
in, “ you may go down stairs; I’ll remain with 
Braintree while you get something for supper.” 

Abel, ‘nothing loath,’ tripped down to the 
hall, and Martin, who was a fine young man, 
just verging on manhood, walked up, with a sor- 
rowful countenance and a heart full of grief to- 
ward the man, under whose humble roof he had 
passed some of his happiest hours. Martin’s 
mother died in giving him birth, and Saul’s wife 
had been his nurse. Although disgraced by 





’*Squire Stapleton, Saul Braintree had ever been 
a favourite companion of young Martin, not only 
on account of his intimate acquaintance with 
those sports in which Martin delighted, but be- 
cause Saul had always testified @ fondness for 
him from his boyhood upward ; and, besides these 
attractions, the poacher's coftage contained a 
magnet, in the person of his pretty daughter, 
Peggy, which often drew Martin beneath its 
roof, when his father thought he was otherwise 
occupied. ? 

*“ Well, Master Martin,” said Saul, as the 
young’ squire approached, “ here you be at last! 
I were vool enow to think, I shouldn’t ha’ been 
here vive minutes avore you'd ha’ come, if it was 
only to zay ‘ how are ’ee Zaul ?’—But there, why 
should I grumble? Hit a deer in the shoulder, 
and then put the dogs on his scent, and what will 
the herd do?—Why, vly vrom un, to be zure, 
and no vools, neither ;—but come, vine preaching 
doan’t cure corns :—virst and voremost—will ’ee 
get me a drop o’ brandy, Master Martin ?—I be 
zo low az the grave, az you may guess; getane 
a thimble-vull, and then we'll talk a bit.” 

“T have brought my shooting-flask, Saul,” re- 
plied Martin, “ there is not much left in. it.” 

“ Ah! this be kind !—this be good of ’ee, Mas- 
ter Martin. What, you thought how it would 
be with me? You knowed me long enough to 
be zure that I should want summat to cheer me 
up, did ’ee? Never mind the cork, Master Mar- 


tin,” continued Saul, as Martin, with a trem- 


bling hand, fruitlessly endeavoured to extract 
the cork, “ put it betwixt my teeth,and pull; I'll 
warrant I do hould vast enow; or knock off the 
neck o’ un against my handcuffs. What, it 
bean’t your leather vlask, be it? Odd! cut un 
open wi’ a knife.—I be a choaking for it, Master 
Martin ;—I be truly.” 

By this time, Martin had pulled out part of the 
cork, and thrust the remainder of it through the 
neck. He handed the flask to Saul, who gulped 
down one half of its contents in a few seconds, 

“ There is not enough to divide,” observed 
Martin, ‘‘ you may as well finish it.” 

“ No, thank’ee, Master Martin,” replied Brain- 
tree, returning the flask, “ you'll want a drop for 
yourself, presently.” 

“J, Saul!” 

“ Ay! you, Martin!—Look thee, lad—there 
be times when the best ov us would be glad 
ov it. Brandy be a God-send; but we don't 
use it—that is, zuch as I be, doan’t—as we 
should. There be times, I tell ’ee, when it be 
needed.” 

“ That’s true enough,” said Martin, endea- 
vouring to force a smile, “‘ I have often been glad 
of it, after a three hours’ tramp through the stub- 
ble and turnips, on a cold day, under a heavy 
double-barrelled gun, with a belt brimful of shot, 
and no birds in my pocket.” 

“That were vor thy body, lad; but thou'lt 
want it, anan, for thy soul. 1 be gwain to vright— 
to terrify thee !—Thou’st a tightish heart, and 
thou’st need ov it now. Mind me, Martin, I 
bean’t romancing. It ha’ been smooth roads and 
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no turnpikes wi’ thee all thy life; there’s a bit o’ 
rough coming, thee doesn’t dream of.” 

“ Good God! Braintree! your manner alarms 
me !—W hat do you mean?” 

“ Martin !—I zuppose thee thinks, I ought to 
be obliged to thee, vor coming to me ;—vor 
bringing a man accused as I be brandy—but I 
bean’t. If thee had’st not a’ come, I'd ha’ brought 
thee, though a wagon and zix horses were pull- 
ing thee t'other way. There’s my hand; I ha’ 
put it to thee through a hole in the window at 
whoam, a’ter thou’st a’ wished me good night, and 
the door were vast ;—I do put it out to thee now 
through a velon’s wristband—wou’st take it?” 

“Excuse me, Braintree!—I would do all I 
could ;—I have even gone beyond the line that a 
sense of propriety dictates: but you must not 
take such advantage of the familiarity which 
commenced when I was a child, and has since, 
through peculiar circumstances, continued ;— 
you must not, I say, presume upon that,to ask 
me, to shake hands with a man—”’ 

* Accused ov murder ! that’s what thee means, 
yean’t it 2” asked Saul, and his brows were knit, 
and his lips slightly quivered, as he spoke. Mar- 
tin stood, silent. 

*“ Then I'll tell thee what, lad,” pursued Saul, 
vehemently, “ that stomach o’ thine shall come 
down :—I'll make thee!” 

“ Braintree,” said the young man, seriously, 
but in considerable agitation, “what do you 
mean by this?—Are you mad ?” 

** Noa, noa ;—not yet, not yet ;—but handy to 
it.—Not mad!” exclaimed Saul, striking the 
iron, which bound his wrists, against his head, 
“ but don’t trouble about I, lad: look to thy own 
wits, young chap.” : 

“ Really, Saul, 1 cannot put up with a contin- 
uance of this :—You are not drunk, 1 know it by 
your manner. I have never seen you thus be- 
fore. I pity you; and pray to God that you may 
obtain a deliverance, by the verdict of a jury.” 

“ [ll never be tried!” exclaimed Saul, in a 
loud whisper.—* I'll never be tried! Zaul Brain- 
tree ha’n’t kept his wits brooding all these years, 
to be caught like a quail, and ha’ his neck twist- 
ed !—No, no; they ha’ brought me to the wrong 
gaol for that; it’s like putting a rat in a fishing- 
net.” 

“T don’t think, Saul, there is any probability 
of your escaping,” said young Stapleton, “‘ and I 
advise you not to make the attempt.” 

“ Don’t talk to I—Ha’n’t I, when you ‘was a 
buoy, no bigger round than my thigh—ha’n’t I 
heard you read, when you zat a-top o’ my knee, 
about the mouse gnawing the lion out o’ the 
znare :—ha’n't I1?—Ah! you do recollect, do 
‘ee ?” 

“IT do, I do, too well, Saul,” replied Martin,as 
a tear trickled down his cheek, “and I am 
sorry—I am grieved—I feel more than you can 
imagine to see you here. But what has the fable 
to do with you ?” 

“ Every thing—I shall get out—strength can’t 
do it for me, but—” 

“ Saul Braintree, I now see what you are driv- 








ing at,” said Martin, “ but do not flatter your- 
self with so vain a hope. You are accused of a 
crime, of which, 1 hope—nay, I think—you will 
prove yourself guiltless: but though I am but 
young, I feel that I ought not, dare not, cannot 
interfere between you and the laws of your coun- 
try. My father—” 

** Now, doan’t ’ee preach; doan’t ’ee make 
a zimpleton o’ yourzelf, I tell ’ee :—but, can any 
body hear us ?—be the constable nigh?” eagerly 
inquired Saul, dropping his voice to a low tone. 

** No,” said Martin, “ you may be sure of that, 
or I would not have remained, thus long, expos- 
ed to the madness or insolence of your remarks ; 
I know not which to call it.” 

“ Why, thou jackanapes !” said Saul, sneering- 
ly, though his eye, at the same time, glared with 
an expression of the utmost fury on young Sta- 
pleton, “‘ thou young jackanapes ! dost thee tell I 
about insolence ?—Thee shalt down on thy knees 
for this.” 

“ Braintree, good night,’ said Martin, moving 
toward the door : “ 1 did not expect this conduct.” 

“What, thee’rt gwain to leave me, then? 
Zurely, thee bean’t in earnest? Martin had, by 
this time, reached the door, and was evidently 
determined on quitting the room. The prisoner, 
perceiving his intention, immediately assumed a 
tone of supplication. ‘“ Now, doan’t thee go, 
Master Stapleton,” said he, “ doan’t thee !—do 
come back—do hear me, if it be but vor a 
minute. I were wrong, 1 were, indeed. Doan’t 
thee leave me yet—doan’t thee—doan’t thee— 
doan’t thee! Come back, Master Martin ;—on 
my knees I do beg of thee :—do come back—for 
Peggy's zake.” 

Martin withdrew his hand from the door and 
returned. ‘ Saul,” said he, as he approached, 
“I never felt till now, the truth of what you have 
often told me, namely—that if I encouraged an 
affection for your daughter,I should rue it. Ido 
now, most bitterly. Poor—poor Peggy !” 

“ Ah! poor girl !—Come nearer, Master Mar- 
tin—poor Peggy.” 

* Now, Saul, I'll hear you for one minute only; 
and this must—this shall be our last interview— 
unless—”’ 

“* Vor one minute, didst say?” exclaimed Saul, 
triumphantly, as he clutched the wrist of Martin 
in his powerful grasp, “‘ thou shalt hear me vor 
an hour;—thou sha’ not quit me till thou and I 
do leave this place, hand-in-hand, together. Ah! 
thou mayst struggle, but thou knowest the old 
zaying, ‘ a Braintree’s gripis as zafe as a zmith’s 
vice :'—if thee wast a horse I'd hold thee.” 

* Scoundrel, villain!’ exclaimed Martin, en- 
deavouring, with all his might, to release him- 
self, “ let go your hold, or ’'ll—” 

* Ah! do—hit me now, do—now I ha’ got the 
handcuffs on; any child might gi’e Zaul Brain- 
tree a zlap o’ the face now. Hit me—why doan’t 
‘ee—wi' your t’other hand? There’s no danger 
o’ my drashing ’ee vor’t. Hit me—doan’t ’ee un- 
clench your vist—here’s my head—hit me, Mas- 
ter Martin.” 

“* For heaven’s sake, Saul!” exclaimed young 
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Stapleton, “ if you ever esteemed me, let me go! 
If you do not, I must alarm the house.” 

“Oh! if you did, Martin!” replied Saul, 
“ you'd ruin us both. 1 wouldn’t have ’ee do so, 
vor the hope I’ve a’ got of living a week over the 
next zpring assize. If you did ‘larm the house, 
Martin, you’d drop from a young ’zquire into a 
poacher’s zon, and hang your own vather, to 
boot.” 

“ Hang my father !” 

“ Ah! doan’t ’ee look round the room that va- 
shion :—you be zure there be no one listening ?” 

« Positive !” 

“‘ Then turn your eyes here, lad:—Meg Brain- 
tree was more than your nurse. She’s your own 
mother! Now I'll let go thy wrist; for I’ve gota 
grip at thy heart. There, thee bee’st vree! 
Why doesn’t go?—I doan’t hold thee: go if thee 
canst.” 

* Saul, you surely are not in your senses !”” 

“ May be I bean’t, for trouble turns a man’s 
brain ;—but you be, bean’t ’ee? You can’t ha’ 
vorgot how often I ha’ pushed Bob off my knee 
to put you upon it. Why did I do so?—’cause 
thee wert my zon, and he were ’Zquire Ztaple- 
ton’s. Haven't 1 hugged thee up to my breast, 
until thee’st a’ squalled wi’ the squeeze, when 
nobody was by?—i’d a grudge against the 
*zquire ;—why, thee know’st well enough;—zo I 
made Meg, who nursed ’ee both, change buoy for 
buoy. I thought to ha’ made a vine vellow o’ my 
zon at the ’zquire’s expense, little thinking I 
should ever want un to zave my life. I thought, 
when you was a man, to ha’ comed up to ’ee and 
zaid, ‘ ’Zquire, I be your vather—zo and zo were 
the case—make me comvortable, or I'll be a tell- 
tale.’ That were my project; to zay nothing of 
having a bit of revenge upon the ’zquire !—Lord, 
Lord! how I ha’ chuckled to myzelf thinking 
on’t. Can any man zay I ever used Bob like my 
zen? Answer me that. D—n un! I always 
hated un, vor his vather’s zake : though the lad’s 
a good lad, and, if he were mine,I should love 
un ;—and I do, zometimes, I dunno’ why :—but I 
ha’ drashed un—and while I were drashing un, 
I've a’most thought, I were drashing the vather 
o' un. But I ha’ done un a good turn when he 
didn’t know it. I ha’ kissed un when he were 
asleep—a’most upon the zly, like, even to my- 
zelf. And when he broke his leg, I tended upon 
un, as you do know; and he’s a loved me zo, 
ever zince, that I ha’ scores and scores o’ times 
been zorry for it, for 1 do hate un, because he’s 
the zon of his vather; but what be the matter 
wi’ ‘ee? What's amiss? Why d’ye stare and 
glower zo?” 

“Saul Braintree,’ said Martin, “ whether 
your words are true or not-—-and what you ine.- 
tion, | have observed—you have made me th. 
most wretched being on earth; for whatever 
comes to pass, 1 must still suspect—Margaret, 
my heart tells me, may be—oh ! that horrid may, 
which is worse than certainty—may be—nay, I 
Cannot pronounce it! Oh! Saul! if I could but 
believe you; if I could but make up my mind, even 
to the worst, it would be a comfort.” 





“ Martin Braintree—for that be your name,” 
said Saul, “didn’t I warn ‘ee about Peggy? 
Didn’t I—when I saw you were getting vond of 
her—didn’t I try to offend ’ee, zo az to keep ’ee 
from coming to our cottage? Didn’t I insult 
‘ee ?—but you wouldn’t take it.” 

“You did, Saul, grossly insult me; but my 
love—perhaps, my accursed love—made me 
overlook it. What a gulph of horror is opened 
before me! Peggy my sister! and you—you my 
father !—It cannot—it is not so, Saul. Unsay 
what you have said, and I will save you.” 

“] won’t unsay it; it’s out now,and I can’t 
help it. If thou still doubt’st, Martin, go down 
and ask my wife-—-ask Meg, if thou still doubt’st, 
lad—ask thy own heart—young as thee bee’st— 
if a vather could let a zon be hung for a crime of 
which thic zon bean’t guilty !” 

“ And is Robert innocent, then ?” 

* Ay, lad, as thou art.” 

“ But you—surely, you—” 

“ Take a drop of brandy, and I’ll tell thee all, 
buoy: thee’rt my own viesh and blood, and I’ll 
talk to thee as I would to my own heart. Now, 
do ’ee take the flask; halve it, and gi’e me the 
rest ;—or take it all if thee dost veel qualmish. I 
be zad enough, but don’t stint thyself, Martin.” 

The youth swallowed a mouthful of the liquor, 
and returned it to Saul, who, after draining the 
contents, resumed the conversation. ‘ Martin,” 
said he, ** Rubert, poor lad, is az innocent az a 
lamb; and I know it.” 

*“ And wil} you—can you, then, permit him 
to—” . 

“ Hold thy tongue, buoy, and let me speak. 
Rob is innocent, but he’s James Ztapleton’s son ; 
and if I were to take his head out of the halter, 
and put my own into it, it wouldn’t be many 
miles off self-murder: Rob is innocent; for he 
never harmed a worm, except I made un do ’t; 
and he can go up to his God without a blush:— 
I can’t—may be, he couldn’t, if he came to my 
years; for there’s no one do know what may 
happen to the best ov us. I be zure I little 
thought, a score of years ago, when I were tip- 
top man here, and had az good a character az 
any body in the country, and there wer’n’t a bad 
wish against mortal in my heart, that I should 
ever be tied up here, where I be, accused of any 
crime wh izoever—much less murder: but you 
zee I be,and there’s no knowing, as I zaid avore, 
what any ov us may come to. Bob’s zure of 
peace hereafter; and it will be well vor un. I'd 
be hung willingly, to-morrow, if 1 were in the 
like case; but I bean’t. Oh! Martin, my buoy! 
I ha’ much to answer vor. I be brave, people 
zays, and zo I be; but there bean’t a man within 
a days’ ride, zo aveard of death as I be; and I’ll 
tell’ee why:—it’s because I ha’ been such a 
viend—zuch a wretch, ov late years. I wouldn’t 
die vor all the world. I do want time vor repen- 
tance! and I must ha’ itat any price! Therefore 
Bob must die vor me;—and, may be, I does una 
good turn ; at least I do think zo—by zending un 
to his grave avore he hath had temptation to be 


zinful.” 
. 
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“ Your doctrine is most atrocious!” exclaimed 
Martin. “Oh! why—why was I reserved for 
this? From what you say, Saul, I fear—” 

“ That I killed Phil Govier ?” 

“T hope not.” 

** Hoping’s no good :—he hit 1 over the head 
with the butt-end of his gun;—zee, here’s the 
mark;—and when I came to myzelf, he was 
gwain to do’t again; zo I ztepped back three 
paces, lifted my piece, and blew out his brains— 
bang !—Ay, Martin, it were your vather did it; 
and Zquire Ztapleton’s zon must zuffer vor it. 
I thought I had managed capitally; but things 
ha’ come out I didn’t dream of. Iv I be tried, I 
may be vound guilty, and that won’t do. Bob’s 
zure to zuffer, poor lad!—But I must not be 
tried.” 

“ But how do you make it appear that Robert 
is guiltless, when the proofs are so strong against 
him.” 

“ Ah! that be my deepness! I hope I shall be 
pardoned vor't. I'll tell ’ee just how ’twere. 
Bob were getting to bed, and he knowed I were 
gwain through the village, up the hill toward the 
copse t’other zide o’ the Nine Acres:—I'd a’ pro- 
mised a brace o’ pheasants to Long Tom, the 
mail coachman, the day bevore—he’d got an 
order vor ’em—and in the copse I were zure o’ 
vinding ’em, but nowhere else: zo Bob zays to 
I, ‘ Vather,’ zays he, ‘I wish you’d take my 
t’other pair o’ zhoes and leave ’em at Dick 
Blake’s, as you do go along, and get he to heel- 
tap ’em for me.’ Zol zaid I would; and zure 
enough, I took ‘em ; but Dick were a-bed when I 
come by, and I went on, with the zhoes in my 
pocket, to the copse. When I got there, I look- 
ed about, and Ponto—you know Ponto—he’ll 
point up—ay, if ’twere a-top of .a elm, as well as 
under his nose in a stubble—Ponto stood; and 
just above my head on the lowest branch of a 
beech, there were perched a cock pheasant wi’ 
two hens—one on each side 9’ un—all dree with- 
in reach. I hit the cock and one o’ the hens 
down wi’ the barrel o’ my gun, and just as were 
pouching ‘em, up come the keeper. Phil and 1, 
as every one knows, hadn’t been good vriends 
vor twenty long years. Zummat occurred be- 
twixt us, and Phil was zoon on the ground under 
me. I wasn’t as cool asI should be over a rasher 
of bacon—you may guess; but up he got again, 
and laid the butt-end of his piece over my head, 
I were stunned for a second, but when I came 
to, he’d a’ got his gun by the muzzle, wi’ the butt 
up over his head, and aiming at meagain. If 
he’d a hit me, [ shouldn’t ha’ been talking to you 
here now: zo I ztepped back, and to zave my 
own life, did as | told’ee. WhenI zeed undraw 
up his legs, and then quiver all over just avore a’ 
died, all the blood in my body were turned into 
cold water. I thought I should ha’ shivered to 
death; and there I stood, staring at Phil where a’ 
laid, as if [ were’mazed! Just avore this, it begun 
to znow, and while I were looking at Phil, it thick- 
ened zo, that I were a’most zole-deep in it; so 
then I begun to cast about how I should act, to 
zave myzelf vrom zugpicion. While I were 





thinking, the znow stopped valling; and, thinks 
I, they'll vind out who ’twere by the vootmarks ; 
and if there were no vootmarks to zuspect any 
one else, they’d guess ’twere I, vor vifty reasons : 
zo I took Bob’s zhoes out o’ my pocket, put mine 
in their place, squeezed my veet into the lad’s 
zhoes as well asI could, walked straight whoam, 
and went to bed without a zoul hearing me. I 
were wicked enough to put Bob’s zhoes close 
under his bed avore I went to my own; but I 
hope even that will be vorgiven me:—zo Bob 
were taken up, and most likely will be vound 
guilty, upon the evidence o’ the zhoes. But vor 
vear of accidents, Martin, you must contrive to 
let me out; vor I won't be tried, d’ye mind? 
therefore you must manage zo as I may ’scape, 
lad; and once out, I’ll war’nt they don’t catch I 
again.” 

Martin Stapleton stood, with his eyes earnestly 
fixed on Saul, for nearly a minute after the lat- 
ter had finished his story of the death of Philip 
Govier; his faculties were benumbed by what he 
had heard; and he probably would have remain- 
ed much longer motionless and speechless, had 
not Saul seized him with both hands, and given 
him two or three violent shakes. “‘ Come, come,” 
said he, “‘ doan’t go to sleep like a horse, stand- 
ing up!—This bean’t a time for dozing!—Odd! 
if I'd a’ got poor Bob here, I should ha’ been 
vree half an hour ago. He’d ha’ zet vire to the 
house, and come and ha’ pulled me out o’ the 
vlames, by this time, if he couldn’t gi’e me my 
liberty anyother way.” 

“ And yet, you, Saul,” said Martin, reproach- 
fully, “ you scruple not to sacrifice him to save 
yourself.” 

** What be that to thee? He’ddoas I tell ’ee, 
because I be his vather—fhat is, he thinks zo. 
I ha’ done what I did do, because he yean’t my 
zon; but thee bee’st Martin—thee bee’st—and 
thee knows it; thy heart tells thee I ha’n’t 
been lying to thee: thee’rt my zon, and I do ex- 
pect that thou’lt do thy duty; thou can’st do’t, 
and no harm come to thee. Bob would risk 
all vor me, though 1 ha’n't been the best o’ va- 
thers to un.” 

** What would you have me do?” asked Mar- 
tin, rather petulently. ‘* How shall I act?—W hat 
do you wish of me?” 

* Just let I get t’other zide o’ these walls,” re- 
plied Saul; “ I doan’t care how—TI leave that to 
you ; choose your own way, it doan’t much matter 
to I—doan’t ’ee zee ? zo as I gets out. Why, you'd 
a married Peggy, if zo be as I’d ha’ let ’ee— 
wouldn’t ee, now ?—in spite ov old Ztapleton, 
and the whole vlock of your ztiff-backed aunts— 
wouldn’t ee, now? answer me that.” 

** T should—I should !—but mention it no more 
—you make my blood curdle.” 

“ Well, then,” pursued Saul, heedless of the 
passionate request of Martin; ‘* you zee, I’d no 
vear ov your seducing the girl; and you can’t 
think I should ha’ put up a gate against my 
daughter’s being a young ’zquire’s wife—if that 
young ’zquire weren’t what he were.” 

“ Talk to me no more on this subject: I will— 
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I do believe all you have said; only, I beseech 
you, don’t—don’t dwell on this,” exclaimed Mar- 
tin, wiping large drops of “the dew of mental 
anguish” from his brow. 

“ Well, well, Martin! cheer up, lad,” said 
Saul, fondling the youth; “cheer up, and I 
won’t :—but, I zay, how shall we act?” 

“Qh! I know not. In assisting you to escape, 
I become an accessary to Robert’s death; and if 
I refuse—” 

“You do hang your vather,” interrupted 
Braintree: “an awkward place vor a body to 
stand in, Martin; but blood’s thicker than wa- 
ter—I be your vather, and he yean’t even one 
o’ your kin. I won’t dreaten ‘ee wi’ blabbing 
and telling who you be, on my trial.” 

“T care not, Saul, if you did.” 

“T know—I know; but I doan’t dreaten ’ee 
wi't, doan’t ’ee mind ?—Keep znug, and be a 
‘zquire.” 

“Indeed, I shall not. 1 will tell the whole 
story to-morrow; and if I can save poor Ro- 
bert—” 

“Tf ’t’an’t at my expense, do save un, and I'll 
thank ’ee; but 1 think it yean’t possible. As to 


your up and telling old Ztapleton who you be, 
that will be zilly ov ’ee; but it be your business: 
I've put ’ee into a good nest, and if you do throw 
yourzelf out on’t, 't’ean’t my fault—my intention 
were good. Howsomever, Martin, gi’e me dree 
hours’ law ; and doan’t give tongue, and zo geta 
hue and cry a’ter me; avore [ can get clear. 


At this moment a loud tapping was heard at 
the door; Martin started, and exclaimed—“ If 
that should be my vather!” 

“ Vather, indeed !” said Saul; “ you do vorget 
yourself; you must ha’ lost your wits, to.be 
vrighted zo-vashion ; you ha’n’t a’ vastened the 
door, have ’ee ? and your vather, as you do call 
un, would hardly be polite enough to knock. 
There yean’t much ceremony used wi’ a pri- 
soner. Why doan’t ’ee zay, ‘come in?’ ” 

Before Martin could utter the words, the door 
was opened, and a fair, curly-headed youth, who 
was Martin’s immediate attendant and frequent 
companion, peeped in, and said, in a loud whis- 
per, “ Master Martin! the ’squire is inquiring 
for you: where will you please to be ?—in the 
fen, setting night-lines for eels, or up at Gor- 
bury, seeing the earths well stopped? The fox- 
hounds throw off at Budford Copse, to-morrow, 
you know; or shall I say you're here, or where?” 

“You need not tell any lies about the matter, 
Sam, thank you,” said Martin; “I shall be in 
the parlour almost directly.” 

“ Very well, sir,” replied Sam. “ 1 wish you’d 
been down in the hall just now, though. Con- 
stable Abel has been making a speech about 
drink being the beginning of every thing bad; 
and, if he says true, Abel must be ripe for mis- 
chief, for he got three parts gone before he had 
done; and he’s coming up stairs with the brass 
top of his long staff downward. Eh! Why, this 
can’t be he, surely, coming at this rate ?” 

A series of sounds had struck Sam’s ear, which 


resembled those of three or four persons running | 





up stairs in a hurry, and then gallopping along 
the passage toward the place where he stood. A 
moment had scarcely elapsed, from the time he 
had done speaking, when the door was burst 
wide open, and Ponto, the prisoner’s dog, dash- 
ed into the room. He had been howling round 
the house for a considerable time; and probably 
watched for an opportunity of stealing in to join his 
master. He flew toward Saul; gambolled round 
him, leaped up to his face, and exhibited, by his 
looks, his low barks, and his actions, the joy 
he felt at being again in the presence of his 
master. . 

As soon as Sam, by the order of Martin, had 
retired from the door, Saul pointed to the dog, 
and, without uttering a word, gazed reproach- 
fully at young Stapleton. 

“T understand you,” said Martin; “ but you 
don’t know what I may do yet; therefore, pray, 
spare me those looks.” 

“ Wou'lt do’t, then—wou'lt do’t ?” eagerly ask- 
ed Saul: * Ah! I knew thee would’st. Ponto 
yean’t my zon, and yet—but, odd& there bean’t 
a minute to lose. Abel will be here directly. 
Ponto, my dog, thou'lt zave us a mort o’ trouble. 
Tell ’ee what, Martin—only cut the rope, and go 
to bed. Never mind the cuffs; cut the rope vor 
me, and I be zafe: out wi’ your pocket-knife— 
make haste,” continued Saul, in a hurried tone, 
as Martin searched his pockets with a tremulous 
hand—“ here, lad, let I veel vor un—here a’ is— 
now cut—cut through: gi’e me dree hours’ law, 
as I told ’ee, and then do as you like. Why, lad, 
thee’lt be a month; I’d ha’ cut down an oak by 
this time.” 

“ What have I done?” exclaimed Martin, as 
he, at length, separated the rope. 

*“ Done! why, done your duty,” was Saul’s re- 
ply; “kneel down there, Martin, and take a 
vather’s blessing vor’t; a vather’s blessing, 
lad, let un be ever zo bad a man, won’t do thee 
hurt.” Martin, almost unconsciously, knelt, and 
the murderer, placing his hand on the young 
man’s head, solemnly and most affectionately 
blessed him. 

When Abel entered, Martin had nearly reach- 
ed the door; he pushed the consfable aside, and 
rushed out of the room, in a manner that per- 
fectly amazed the old man. “ Well!” said he, 
as he endeavoured to strut, but in fact, staggered 
in rather a ludicrous manner, towards the pri- 
soner, “ if that’s behaviour to a parochial func- 
tionary—if any jury will say it is—I’ll resign my 
staff of office. What do you think, Saul?” 

“ Bad manners, Yeabel—bad manners, in my 


* mind,” replied Braintree; “but he be vexed 


like, and I'll tell ’ee why—I ha’ been trying to 
coax un over to help me out o’ the house.” 

“ You ha’n’t, surely, Saul !” 

“ | tell ’ee I have; then—why not? Wouldn’t 
you? answer me that: but the young dog re- 
vuzed; zo then I abuzed un, and a’ left me ina 
pet. But, I zay, Yeabel, you be drunk, or handy 
to’t, bean’t ’ee? You shouldn’t do that: it’s 
wrong ov ce, Yeabel; every man, in my mind, 
should do his duty, and you beant doing yours to 
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get voggy wi’ stout October, when you've 
a-got a prisoner in hand.” 

“ None of your sneering, Saul; I am compos 
and capable,” said Abel. 

“You bean’t, Yeabel! upon my life, you 
bean’t!” replied Saul; “ you shouldn’t do so— 
no, truly. Why, now, suppose I were to ‘scape.” 

** Escape!” exclaimed Abel, cocking his hat, 
* elude my vigilance !—come, that’s capital!” 

“ Why, you'll vall asleep avore half the night 
be over.” 

“What! sleep upon my post !—never, Saul— 
never.” 

* You'll prance up and down there all night, 
I’'li war’nt, then, and zo keep me from getting a 
bit of rest: you be aveard to lie down, ay, or 
zit.” 

“1 am afraid of nothing and nobody,” replied 
Abel, indignantly, “ and you know it, neighbour 
Braintree ; but no sneering of yours will tempt 
me—I’m up to thee, Saul, so be quiet, or say 
your prayers. I’m never so fit to serve my king 
and country, or the parochial authorities, as 
when my wits are sharpened by an extra cup or 
two.” ‘ 

“Or dree, I z’pose?” added Saul. ‘“ Poor 
zoul! thee wants a little spirit put into thee.” 

“ T want spirit! when did I lack it ?” exclaim- 
ed Abel. “ Not a man in the parish ever at- 
tempts to raise a hand against me.” 

“No, truly, Yeabel, I'll zay this vor thee— 
thou’rt such a weak, harmless old body, that a 
man would as zoon think of wopping his grand- 
mother as wopping thee.” 

Abel’s wrath was now roused, and he began to 
speechify and swagger. Saul said no more, but 
stretched himself upon the mattrass which the 
*squire had humanely ordered to be placed on the 
floor, within reach of his tether, holding the rope 
under him, so that, without turning him over, it 
was impossible to discover that it had been 
severed. Just previously to the constable’s en- 
trance, Ponto, in obedience to the command of 
Saul, had retreated beneath a large oak table, 
the flap of which altogether concealed him from 
observation; and there lay the well-trained 
animal, with his head resting on his fore-paws, 
and his eyes fixed on Saul, perfectly motionless, 
and watching for further commands. 

About an hour after midnight, when all seemed 
quiet below stairs, Saul turned on the mattrass, 
and beheld Abel still tottering to and fro, like an 
invalid grenadier upon guard. He waited for an 
opportunity, when the constable’s back was to- 
ward him, to start up, seize Abel by the throat, 
and lay him flat upon the floor. 
he, in a low tone, “I hope I ha’n’t hurt thee 
much. I be zorry to harm thee at all, old buoy ; 
but needs must. I be gwain off, Yeabel; I doan’t 
mean to put the county to the expense o’ prose- 
cuting me—zo | be gwain. Doan't be aveard,I 
won't choke thee: there,” added he, relaxing his 
powerful gripe, “‘ I'll let thee breathe; but if thee 
speaks, remember, Yeabel, I be a desperate 
man, and | must silence thee: one knock o’ the 
head 'ud do’t; zo keep thy peace, and do as I 


“ Yeabel,” said * 





tells thee quietly; I won’t have a word, mind 
me. Take thic thingumbob out o’ thy waistcoat 
pocket, and unvasten these bracelets thou’st put 
about my wrists. Iv thy conscience to thy king 
and country won’t let thee do’t wi’out being put 
in bodily vear, I'll trouble thee wi’ another grip 
o’ the droat. But, I doant wish any thing o’ the 
zort myself, unless needs must.—Ponto, dog!” 

Ponto started up, and was by his master’s side 
in a moment. 

“That infernal dog here too!” ejaculated 
Abel. 

“ Ay, zure! but zilence! It yean’t wise vor I 
to let thee open thy lips; zo go to work like a 
dummy. Make haste, and dost hear, Yeabel? 
put down the handcuffs quietly. Now doan't 
tempt me to hurt thee, by making a vool o’ thy- 
zelf. Be ruled, that’s a good vellow. I can get 
off, doan’t ’ee see, spite o’ the cuffs? but it will 
be more convenient and agreeable to leave ’em 
behind.” By this time, Abel had set Braintree’s 
arms completely et liberty. 

“ Now, Yeabel,” continued Saul, still kneel- 
ing over the constable—“ now, old blade, I'll 
leave thee wi’ Ponto; but doan’t thee move or 
call out if thee values thy old droat. He'll worry 
thee like a wolf ’ud a wether, if thee moves or 
makes as much noise as a mouse; but be quiet— 
be still, and he'll ztand over thee and not harm 
thee vor hours. Thee knowest the dog; and 
thee know’st me well enough to be zertain I 
wouldn’t leave thee vit to make a ’larm, if I 
wern’t zure o’ the dog. I doan’t want to burt 
thee, zo 1 leaves thee wi’ un: but, mind, he'll 
hold thy droat a little tighter than I did, if thee 
wags a hair.—Ponto !” added Saul, turning to the 
fine animal, who seemed to be listening to what 
he had said; “mind un, Ponto !—Steady, good 
dog!—Soho! and steady! but mind un!” 

To use a sporting phrase, Ponto immediately 
“stood :” he threw himself into an attitude that 
even Saul, as he departed, pronounced to be 
beautiful. His eye was keenly fixed upon Abel ; 
the roots of his ears were elevated and brought 
forward; one of his fore-legs was held up, and 
curved so that the claws nearly touched his 
body; his tail no longer curled, but stood out 
straight on a level with his back; every muscle 
in his frame seemed, as it were, to be upon the 
alert; he appeared on the point of making a 
spring forward; but no statue ever stood more 
motionless on its pedestal, than Ponto did over 
the. prostrate and terrified constable. 

Braintree lost no time after he left the room 
which had been his temporary prison: he de- 
scended cautiously to the ground-floor, and 
versed as he had been in his boyhood, and for 
several years after time had written man upon 
his brow, in the topography of the old Hall, he 
easily found an outlet, and escaped without cre- 
ating any alarm. 

In a paddock adjoining the pleasure-grounds 
of the Hall, he caught a horse, which had been 
turned out on account of a sand-crack—twisted a 
hazel, from the hedge, into a halter and mouth- 
piece, leaped the fence, and, in less than half an 
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hour, by dint of hard galloping across the coun- 
try, clearing every thing as though he was riding 
a steeple-chase, Saul reached his own cottage. 
Meg and her daughter were still up—the wife 
weeping, and the child praying for Saul’s safe 
deliverance. He beat at the door, and Meg 
clasped the girl to her breast, and exclaimed, 
“Oh! what now ?—what now? They’re surely 
coming for thee, Peggy! they’ll leave me to 
murder myself—childless !” 

“Open the door, Meg—my own Meg!” said 
Saul, without; “ ’tis I Meg—thy poor Zaul.” 

Braintree was soon by his own hearth, with 
his wife and daughter weeping and hanging 
round his neck. 

* Well, and fiow is it, Saul?” inquired Meg, 
as soon as she could find utterance. 

“ Art discharged, father,” said Peggy. 

“ No, child,” replied Saul; “I be ’scaped! 1 
shouldn’t ha’ zeen thee, wench, nor thy mother 
neither, but whoam laid in my road. I be zafe 
yet till day-light, if Ponto’s as true as I’ve a’ 
zeen un avore now; but J shouldn’t zay, if, vor 
I be zure ov un.” 

In reply to the inquiries of his wife, Saul 
briefly related the result of his conversagjon with 
Martin, the manner of his escape from old Abel, 
and his intentio® to fly the country for ever, 
if he could. “ Not,” added he, “thatI think 
they could bring aught whoam to me, upon trial, 
though I did’nt think zo, when I were tied up lsy 
a rope to a chimney-bar, in the Hall; but now 
it ztrikes I, there wouldn’t be much danger ov 
my getting acquitted—and vor why? It's clear 
the man were killed by one—not two. Now, if 
Bob’s vound guilty, I must be turned out inno- 
cent; and guilty a’ will be vound, or else I’ve 
blundered blessedly.” 

“ Fleavens above us, Saul! what d’ye mean ?” 
cried Meg. 

Braintree now frankly told his wife the cir- 
cumstances relative to Robert’s shoes ; and con- 
cluded, with a forced smile, sighing deeply as he 
spoke—“ And zo, the young un be nicked for 
noman’s-land, wi’out a bit of a doubt—that be 
certain, I reckon.” 

“Oh! Saul!” cried Meg, “ Saul Braintree, 
what hast thee done ?—thou hast murdered thy 
son !” 

“ Murdered my viddlestick! He’s the 'zquire’s 
—Jemmy Ztapleton’s buoy—Martin be mine.” 

“ Martin Stapleton, father!” almost shrieked 
Peggy. 

“ Ay, wench, and he cut the cord vor me, like 
a Briton.” 

“Saul! Saul!” replied Meg, “ doan’t thee 
smile; my poor heart be bursting. I never 
thought I should see this night !” 

“ Woe’s me, mother; I was almost killed wi’ 
trouble before, and now such news as this!” sob- 
bed Peggy, pressing her hands to her eyes. 

“ What be the matter, missus ?—All’s right ;— 
doan’t be dashed.” 

“If thou didst kill Govier, Saul,” said Meg, 
* thou bee’st a vather vor all that; and I do pity 
thee :—thon hast laid a trap vor thy own son. 

s 2 
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When thou wen’st away a smuggling that time, 
just after the squire had discharged thee, and 
when we knowed he was looking out for another 
nurse—” 

“ Well, what then?” interrupted Saul. 

“ Why, Saul, thou didst tempt me to change 
thechildren. I promised thee I would :—TI tried, 
and 1 couldn’t! Thee thought’st to deceive 
Squire Stapleton, but I deceived thee, Saul. I 
couldn’t send away my own boy—my virst-born 
—my darling. If thee wert a mother, thee 
wouldst vorgive me. Oh! that I had done as 
thee told me! Saul, Saul, ihee hast murdered 
thy child! Bob’s thy own vlesh and blood—and 
Martin Stapleton be no kin to thee.” 

“Oh! mother!” said Peggy, dropping on her 
knees, “I am almost ashamed to say how I 
thank you for those words; they have a’most 
saved my life ;--but then, my brother—my poor, 
poor brother !” 

“ Bob my own vlesh and blood!” said Saul, 
turning pale as a dying man while he spoke, 
“Bob my zon, a’ter all!—Tell’ee he ant! I 
wolft believe thee :—dost hear?” 

“ As I hopeto be vorgiven for all I’ve done 
|. here below, he is,” replied his wife. 

“ Meg, Meg!” said Saul, dropping on a bench, 
and throwing himself back against the wall, 
** you ha’ turned me zick as a dog.” 

Margaret and her daughter now threw them- 
selves about Braintree’s neck again, and began 
to weep and wail in the most violent and passion- 
ate manner. Saul remained motionless only for 

_a few moments. “ Gi’e me air,” said he, sud- 
denly pushing them aside and leaping up, “ I be 
ehoking! I'd gi’e the world now, if I had it, that 
instead o’ zhooting Phil, Phil had zhot 1!—De- 
ceived ! bevooled ! in thic vashion !—Meg, doan’t 
thee bide near me, or I shall lay hands on thee 
presently, I do know I shall.” 

“] don’t vear thee, Saul,” said Meg, “ thee 
never didst lay a vinger in wrath on me yet. If 
thee’rt a’ minded to kill me, do’t!—1 won’t vly 
vrom the blow. My Bobby in gaol, accused of 
murder, and my husband guilty of doing it!” 

“ You lie, you vool!” vociferated Saul, “ ’twere 
no murder! We vought, hand to hand, vor life 
or vor death, and I got the best o’t. If I hadn’t 
a’ killed he, he’d ha’ killed [; zo how can ’ee 
make it murder?” ; 

“ The lord judge will make it out so,I fear,” 
said Peggy, “ won’t he, think you, mother?” 

“ No doubt on’t; and Saul knows it,” replied 
Meg. “Oh! Bob, my child—my dear, dear boy !” 

“ Good night, Meg!” interrupted Saul. “I 
be off;—you do know I can’t abide to hear a 
woman howl.” 

‘“* But where art gwain, Saul ?” 

“No matter;—thou'lt hear time enough o’ 
me :—good night!” 

“ Nay, but what'll thee do!—Peggy, down on 
thy knees wi’ me girl, and beg him to tell us, 
what we be to do!—Oh! Saul—bide a bit; I 
won't let thee see a tear—look, they be all 
scorched up. 1 won’t vex thee, any way, if 





thou It but bide and comfort us,”’ 
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“ Doan’t cling to me zo,” said Saul, struggling 
to ri! himself of the embraces of his wife and 
daughter, who clung about his knees——“ it be no 
use ; let go, or 'll hurt ’ee! There now,” conti- 
nued he, as he freed himself, * once vor all, good 
night. It won’t do vor I to bide here another 
minute.” 

Braintree now rushed out of the cottage, leav- 
ing his wife and daughter on their knees: each 
of them clasped the other to her breast, and lis- 
tened, without a sob, until the receding footsteps 
of Saul were no longer audible. They then at- 
tempted alternately to solace each other; but the 
comforter of the moment was so violent in her 
own sorrow as to increase that of her whose 
grief she tried to allay ; and thus the hours pass- 
ed on with them tilldawn. They felt the misery 
of seeing the sun rise and chace away the morn- 
ing mists as usual; the autumnal song-bird—the 
robin—much loved of men, chirrupped merrily 
on their cottage-roof as he did a week before, 
when they were comparatively happy; and the 
sleek old cat, brushed his glossy sides against 
their garments, as if nothing was the mater, 
There are few persons in existence, whose lot it 
has been to pass a night of such extreme mental 
agony, as that was with Margaret Braintree and 
her daughter; and yet, strange to say, at six 
o’clock in the morning, Meg was raking together 
the embers of the turf fire, and piling freshe fuel 
on the hearth ;—the kettle was, soon after, sing- 
ing merrily above the blaze; and before the 
church bells had chimed seven, Meg and her 
pretty daughter, miserable as they were, with 
swollen eyes and aching hearts, sat down to that 
womanly comfort—a cup—or as it is still called 
in the west—a dish of tea. 

We must now return to the Hall, which, be- 
fore day-break, became a scene of uproar and 
alarm. Every body seemed to be in a bustle, 
but no pursuit was made, or plan of action deter- 
mined on. The ‘squire had sent for a neighbour- 
ing justice of the peace, who was so far stricken 
in years, that it was necessary for one of his own 
men, assisted by Stapleton’s messenger, to lift him 
on horseback, and hold him on the saddle, the 
whole distance between his house and the Hall. 
The old man, although of a remarkably irritabie 
disposition, was scarcely wide awake when he 
arrived. The ’squire, however, without waiting 
to inquire whether or no his auditor was ina 
proper state to receive his communications, 
began to give a minute history of the capture, 
brief imprisonment, and escape of Braintree. 
He had gone as far as Saul’s seizing the consta- 
ble, when old Justice Borfield, for the first time, 
interrupted him, by inquiring, with warmth, 
what they all meant by using him as they had 
done? “Here have I been,” added he—* Ay, 
now, I recollect—Yes—the scoundrels broke into 
my bed-room ;—so I suppose, at least;—dragged 
me out of bed; and when I awoke—for, odd! 
sir, and as I’m a gentleman, all this was hurry- 
skurry, and passed on like a dream—but when 
I awoke, I found myself in my best wig on the 
back of a high-trotting horse; and lo, and be- 





hold! 1 saw—for my miscreant of a man had fas- 
tened on my spectacles, though, as you see, he 
forgot my left shoe—I saw one of them on each 
side, holding me down to the saddle by my waist- 
I struggled and exclaimed; but the vil- 
lains heeded me not! Now, sir, what the devil 
does all this mean? What am I accused of? I 
insist upon being answered.” 

“ My dear neighbour, my very worthy friend 
Borfield,” said Stapleton, “1 need your assist- 
ance—your presence—your advice in this mat- 
ter.” . 

* You're very complimentary, indeed! What! 
now you've made a blunder, you drag me into 
your counsels to bear half the blame! Neigh- 
bour Stapleton, I’m a very ill-uged man, and I 
won't put up with it. Talk of the liberty of the 
subject, and the power of a justice of the peace! 
W hy, I’ve been treated like a tetotum! At this 
rate, a magistrate’s an old woman; or worse— 
worse by this hand! Brute force beats the 
King’s commission! I’m dragged out of my bed 
at midnight, by lawless ruffians—lifted into a 
saddle, when I haven't set foot in a stirrup these 
twenty years—and brought here on the back of 
a rough4potting galloway, close prisoner, to sign 
some documents, I suppose, which wouldn’t be 
legal, without the formality of€a second magis- 
trate’s name. I'll tell you what, James Siapleton, 
[ don’t like it.—If I’m an old man, I’m nota ma- 
chine. Your satellites have brought the horse 
to the brook, but you can’t make him drink. I'll 
sign nothing ;—I'll die first:—for I’m hurt and 
insulted.” : 

The old man now grew exhausted, and Staple- 
ton once more attempted to pacify him. By dint 
of excuses and a few flattering compliments on 
the freshness and vigour of his intellectual pow- 
ers, and the value of the advice of a man who 
had so much experience, Stapleton, at length, 
prevailed upon him to hear the end of the state- 
ment, relative to Saul’s escape. 

* Well, well! then order coffee and dry toast,” 
said Borfield, “ for if you need advice, I lack re- 
freshment. Order coffee, and let the toast be 
cut thin, and baked by a steady hand—by-the-by, 
let my own miscreant do it—and then we'll see 
what can be done.” 

It appeared that Braintree’s escape had been 
discovered sooner than he expected. The old 
earth-stopper, on his return from Gorbury, 
where he had been following his vocation, saw 
somebody cross a field, at full speed, on a horse 
which he well knew to be Martin Stapleton’s 
pie-bald hunter. He fancied, too, that the rider 
bore some resemblance to Braintree. But 
whether the man were Braintree or another, it 
was clear that all was not right. The earth- 
stopper, therefore, thought proper to put spurs 
to his poney, and, instead of turning down the 
next lane toward his own cottage, to push for the 
main road, and trot up to Stapleton Hall. Ashe 
passed the paddock he looked round it; but saw 
no horse. When he reached the gate-way lead- 
ing to the house, he raised such a clatter, by 
ringing the bell and beating against the door, 
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that several of the servants, and Stapleton him- 
self, were soon roused from their beds. Before 
the earth-stopper was admitted, Stapleton in- 
quired from the window, what had occurred. “ I 
beg your honour’s pardon,” replied the old man, 
“T reckon I ha’ zeed Zaul Braintree; or, iv 
*tean’t he, ’tis a man like un, riding athirt tailor 
Mudford’s ’tatee-patch, in Misletoe-lane, zaving 
your worship’s presence, upon a zpringy switch- 
tailed, pie-bald, a blood-like weed ov a thing, zo 
var as I could zee; but I'll zwear he were a 
zwitch-tailed pie-bald; and the young ’zquire’s 
yean’t in the paddock.” 

Stapleton threw on his dressing-coat, and hur- 
ried up stairs to the room where Saul had been 
confined. The lamp was still burning; and, by 
its light, he discovered at a glance, that the pri- 
soner had effected his escape. Abel’s staff lay 
upon the mattress, and, at a little distance from 
it, Stapleton beheld the constable on the floor, 
apparently lifeless. ‘The villain has murdered 
him!” thought he; but his fears were instantly 
dispelled, and his indignation roused by a sono- 
rous snore, which evidently proceeded from the 
nostrils of Abel. 

Stapleton took up the staff of office, and turned 
the constable over with it two or three times, 
before he could wake him. In reply to the ques- 


tions put to him by the ’squite, Abel gave a 
tolerably clear account of what had taken place: 
the last thing he recollected was seeing the eyes 
of Ponto glaring at him, as he lay on the floor. 


Search was immediately made for the dog, but 
without success: he had either effectually con- 
cealed himself in some part of the house, or 
made his escape. Abel begged for a warrant 
from his worship to apprehend and hang the ani- 
mal, “he aided and abetted the prisoner,” said 
he, “in getting his liberty; and I am ready to 
swear, and what is more, with your worship’s 
leave, I do insist upon swearing, that I lay in 
bodily fear o’ the beast. But Ponto,” continued 
he, “ was not the sole and only one that lent the 
delinquent a helping hand; he hath a friend in 
court: the rope was cut for him, that’s clear; 
for he never could have done it himself. Your 
worship, this looks awkward against somebody.” 

The morning dawned through the eastern win- 
dow of the library, as Stapleton finished his 
statement, and old Borfield his second cup of 
coffee. The latter now suggested that all the 
persons in the house should be rigidly examined, 
and the depositions of Abel and the earth-stopper 
formally prepared. The whole of the household, 
as well as the two last-mentioned worthies, were 
then called in; and after a few questions had 
been put to the domestics in a body, it came out 
that somebody had heard Sam say, before he 
went to bed, that the poacher’s dog had burst into 
the Wainscot-room when he (Sam) went up to 
call the young ’squire down to supper. Sam, 
upon being questioned, prevaricated and became 
confused. Perceiving this, Stapleton inquired 
for Martin. “ He ha’n’t left his room yet, sir,” 
said Sam; “‘ I'll step and call him.”’ 

“ No, no!” exclaimed Borfield,“ by no means: 





stay you there, and let the constable go for 
him.” 

“TI forgot to say,” said Abel, “ that Master 
Martin did certainly condescend to be beadle 
over the prisoner, while I took needful refresh- 
ment.” : 

“ Then you ought to be whipped for suffering 
him to do so,” quoth Borfield. “ Mr. Stapleton, 
this begins to be serious,” continued he ;—Sta- 
pleton turned pale as he proceeded, and now 
wished he had not sent for his brother magis- 
trate ;—“ the youth’s your son; but it is our duty, 
in such an investigation as this, to pay no respect 
to persons. And so, when you returned,” he 
added, turning to the constable, “ the bird was 
flown, was he?” 

“] will be judged by any man here if 1 said 
so!” replied Abel. ‘ Saul and I had some chat 
after my return; he was there, and, seemingly, 
safe enough; but the cord must have been cut 
by somebody while I was away.” 

** And who did you find in the room besides 
Saul?” was the next question put by old Borfield. 

* Sam ran against me, as 1 went up over the 
stairs,and the young ’squire did the like, more 
disagreeably, just after 1 had crossed the thres- 
hold.” 

Borfield shook his head, and said to Sam— 
“ Young man, consider yourself in custody ; and 
constable, fetch down Master Martin Stapleton ; 
it is strange, amidst all this uproar, he has not 
made his appearance !” 

“ Has no one seen him?” inquired Stapleton, 
in a tone of unusual solemnity: he looked anx- 
iously round the circle, but no reply was made. 
“ Open that window,” continued he, pointing to 
one near him, in the recess of which stood the 
earth-stopper, who obeyed him, as fast as his 
stiff joints would permit. A perfect silence 
reigned through the room for nearly a minute, 
after Abel had quitted it, in obedience to Bor- 
field’s commands, when the old earth-stopper 
said that he heard a tired horse galloping up the 
high road, about a mile distant, and he thought 
it was the young ’squire’s pie-bald. Upon being 
asked what induced him to think so, he replied, 
“ why, your honour, Master Martin’s horse were 
lame vrom a zand-crack in the near vore-voot, 
and the horse, I do hear, don’t strike the ground 
even; I be zure he’s lame;—and az Ido think—” 

The earth-stopper would have proceeded, but 
Abel and Martin now entered the room. The 
young man’s dress was in disorder; his hair was 
matted; his eyes were swollen; and his whole 
appearance indicated that he had not passed the 
night asleep in his bed. “I understand,” said 
he, addressing himself to Stapleton and Borfield, 
*“T understand that—” 

“ You have but one question to answer, Mar- 
tin,” interrupted Stapleton. 

“ And answer it or not, as you think fit,” said 
Borfield ; “‘ recollect, young gentleman, that you 
are not compelled to implicate yourself :—be 
careful !” 

“The caution, sir,” said Stapleton, “is kind 
and well-meant, but, I am sure, needless. Mar- 
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tin—did you, or did you not, aid Saul Braintree 
in his escape ?” 

Martin was silent. 

“* Don’t press him,” said Borfield, forgetting to 
whom he was speaking; “ we have quite suffi- 
cient, without his own acknowledgment, to war- 
rant us in concluding that he did. The consta- 
ble’s evidence—”’ 

“ Borfield! Borfield!” cried Stapleton casting 
on the old man a look of reproach that silenced 
him, “let him answer for himself. What say 
you, Martin? Acquit yourself, I insist—I en- 
treat !—Did you cut the rope for Braintree?” 

** All that I have to say, sir,” replied Martin, 
firmly—but his voice faltered, and he burst into 
tears, and hid his face in his hands, as he con- 
cluded—* All that I have to say, sir, is, that the 
man proved to me he was my own father!” 

“ Martin, you're mad!” exclaimed Stapleton, 
starting from his seat. 

* Braintree your father!” said Borfield remov- 
ing his spectacles, but speaking in a calm and 
unconcerned tone; “ how’s this?—Then where’s 
Mr. Stapleton’s son?” 

“In the county gaol, abiding his trial for mur- 
der!” replied the young man. 

“ Martin, your wits are wandering!” almost 
shrieked old Stapleton; “* What do you mean?” 

“Tt is but too true, sir, I fear. Meg Brain- 


tree changed us when children at her breast.” 
** No, zhe didn’t, Master Martin,” said some 


one at the lower end of the room; ‘‘ No, zhe 
didn’t; worse luck !” 

To the amazement of all present, Saul Brain- 
tree,who had just entered, now walked up towards 
the justices, and stood within three paces of the 
table, behind which their chairs were placed. Old 
Stapleton was still on his legs; and, with a va- 
cant and almost idiotic stare, turned from Mar- 
tin, on whom he had been gazing, to the weather- 
beaten face of Saul. 

* *Tis you ha’ done all this mischief, ’zquire,” 
pursued Braintree; “Oh! you used 1—but it 
don’t matter: Meg, too, to play zuch a trick, 
and not tell me o’t!—Master Martin, she didn’t 
do as I told her; but never, afore this night, did 
I know I'd been made such a vool ov !—Your 
horse yolled lame as a cat wi’ me, coming 
back; but you'll vorgi’e me, I do know, vor 
bringing ee’ zuch news. I bean’t your vather; 
there—there, it do zeem, he stands: ’zquire, this 
be, truly, your zon—mine be in irons; but I’ll 
vree un! I'll vree un!” repeated he, raising his 
voice suddenly to a high pitch; “ he sha’n’t bide 
there long! I be bad enough, vor zure and zar- 
tin, but I can’t let un die vor I1!—Oh! I be beat 
out und out!—Tell’ee I can’t ztand it; zo, jus- 
tice, take my convession !” 

Borfield touched the elbows of Stapleton, who 
was now totally inattentive to the scene before 
him, and affectionately embracing Martin.— 
“ Take the pen, sir,” said Borfield ; ‘‘ and, pri- 
soner, reflect a moment on what you are about 
to do: you are in a state of great excitation; 
we are willing to hear you; but, I repeat—be 
cautious |” 





“ Cautious—cautious! d’ye zay ?>—No, I won't! 
Caution’s been the ruin o’ me. Caution doan’t 
zeem tol to be any use in theze parts. I ha’ 
zeed men wi’ no more forecast than chilver 
hogs—do well all their lives, and keep out o’ 
harm’s way, vlourishing like trees :—now, I ha’ 
been as cautious as a cat, and you do zee what I 
be come to.” 

“TI cannot write, indeed, Mr. Borfield; I can- 
not write a word: you must excuse me,” said 
Stapleton, throwing down the pen. 

*“ Well, well, then, as we’ve no clerk, and 1 
have written nothing but my name these seven 
years,” said Borfield, offering the pen to young 
Stapleton ; “ suppose, Master Martin, you take 
down the prisoner’s confession ?” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said Martin, “ that I never 
will do.” 

* Then we must adjourn the examination for 
an hour,” said Borfield, “let the prisoner be 
searched, and conveyed to a place of security. I 
will especially swear in the earth-stopper and my 
man to assist you, Abel; my man shall remain in 
the room with you, and the earth-stopper may 
watch outside the door: be attentive earth-stop- 
per.” 

*“ And, above all things,” added Abel, “ take 
care that his dog don’t get in.” 

* Doan’t’ee be aveard o’ he, Yeabel,” said 
Saul, “1 ha’ killed un, poor blade!—It were the 
last zhot I shall zhoot. He ha’ done much mis- 
chief for I, poor dumb beast, and he might ha’ 
done more vor a worser man ;—vor I reckon 1 
bean’t zo bad az zome be, and that’s a comvort. 
I knocked up varmer Zalter, and borrowed his 
double-barrelled gun, to gi’e the dog his dose. 
Ponto knowed what a gun were, well enough; 
but he zeemed to vancy 1 were in vun like, when 
I pointed the muzzle o’t to un; vor a’ wagged 
his tail and looked as pleasant up in my vace, 
that be dashed iv 1 weren’t vorced to shut my 
eyes, avore I could pull the trigger. But, oh! 
Master Martin, iv yon had but heard his one 
zhort deep howl, you'd ha’ gone ’mazed—that is— 
if you were l. Truly,1 do think, 1 zhould ha’ 
zhot myself iv ’tweren’t vor two things :—Virst, 
I couldn’t ha’ vreed poor dear Bob, bless un! iv 
I had; and next, I'd a’ given my word and hand 
to varmer Zalter, 1 wouldn’t harm myzelf,avore - 
he’d lend me his gun.” 

Martin now asked his father’s permission to 
offer Saul a little refreshment; the ’squire im- 
mediately acceded to his request, and the kind 
hearted young gentleman whispered Sam, in 
Saul’s hearing, to get a little brandy from the 
housekeeper. Braintree, however, much to 
Martin’s surprise, requested that no‘liquor might 
be brought for his use. ‘“ Master Martin,” said 
he, “‘ it yean’t wi’ me, as ’twere last aight. I be 
past the help o’ brandy, now:—I be done vor. 
Ponto’s gone, and I zhall zoon vollow un; he 
did’nt deserve it—nor I neither, may be;—but I 
zhall h’at though, vor all that. But Bob zhall be 
vreed—no offence, justices; but, d’ye hear?— 
Bob zhall be vree! My buoy zhan’t never zuf- 
fer for I. No, no, that wouldn’t be like Zaul 
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Braintree ;—eh! Master Martin?—-would it, 
neighbours ?—My wife zhan’t zay. to I again, as 
zhe did, poor zoul, last night, ‘ Zaul, thee hast 
murdered my zon!’—’tean’t pleasant. Your zar- 
vant, Justice Borfield: you ha’ been my ruin, 
*zquire Ztapleton; but I doan’t bear malice; I 
do vorgive ’ee wi' all my heart. Will’ee be zo 
good as to make vriends, zir, and think o’ Meg, 
if aught should happen to me ?—will’ee, zir— 
will’ee—will’ee ?” 

Saul stretched forth his hand across the table, 
and Stapleton, apparently without knowing what 
he did, or, possibly, actuated by a return of those 
kind feelings which he had entertained for Saul, 
twenty years before, so far forgot his own cha- 
racter and situation, and those of the prisoner, 
that he put forth his hand towards that of Brain- 
tree: a short but hearty mutual squeeze ensued, 
and Braintree immediately left the room, closely 
followed by Abel Harris, the earth-stopper, and 
Justice Borfield’s man. He had searcely pro- 
ceeded a dozen steps from the door, when, as if 
something of importance had suddenly occurred 
to him, he turned about, and earnestly inquired 
for the young ’squire. Martin was soon by his 
side. ‘ Master Martin,’ said Saul, ** there be 
one thing l’ve a’ got to zay to ’ee—”’ 

“ Your wife, I suppose, Braintree—” 

“No, no, not zhe; I zpoke to ’zquire about 
zhe: besides, Bob will be vree, and won’t zee 
poor Meg lack;—pine zhe will—but he can’t 
help that.” 

“Can I do-any thing for you?” inquired 
Martin. 

“ Not vor I—not vor I,” replied Saul. “TI ha’ 
got but a vew words to zay to thee, lad, and I'll 
zpeak ’em vreely. Peggy yean’t your zister, 
now :—when I be gone, iv you can’t do her no 
good, doan’t do her no harm, vor my zake, lad; 
doan’t, pr’ythee, now !” 

“T never will, you may depend, Saul.” 

“ Then God bless thee, and good bye !—Now, 
Yeabel !” 

Saul now followed Abel into the Wainscot- 
room again, and resumed his handcuffs. Old 
Borfield, who had been roused to unusual ener- 
gy, and even displayed a portion of that acute- 
ness, for which he had been famed in the county 
twenty or thirty years before, sank into a doze. 
Long before he opened his eyes again, Stapleton 
had received Saul Braintree’s confession, which, 
coupled with other circumstances, while it con- 
victed Saul, clearly exculpated his son from any 
participation in the offence. The father and 
son were tried together; the former was found 
guilty, and the latter acquitted. Saul, however, 
evaded the execution of the law: astrong fear 
of death came over him, after his conviction ; he 
made a bold attempt to escape—the particulars, 
of which it would be needless to enumerate: 
suffice it to say, that he was not only unsuccess- 
ful, but perished in a most resolute struggle with 
some of the gaoler’s attendants, who intercepted 
his progress. Another paragraph will finish our 
tale. 

Old Stapleton, who had Jong been in a declin- 





ing state, died within a few days after Martin 
came of age: the young ’squire shortly after sold 
off his estates, and, it was confidently said by 
some, but disbelieved by others, dwelt happy 
and contented, as it falls to the lot of most men 
to be, in a distant part of England, with his old 
nurse under his roof: Robert Braintree, the 
tenant of a capital farm, within a morning’s ride 
of his mansion ; and pretty Peggy, his wife. 
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Oy the silent shore an old man stood, 
His locks were white and spare— 

And he gaz’d upon the sullen flood, 
With a melancholy aiz. 


Deep plung’d in reverie, he seem’d 
‘That sad and lonely one— 

As if of days gone by, he dream’d 
Of joys decay’d and flown. 


And ever and anon he would 
Lift up his hollow eye, 

And peer as if beyond the flood 
Some far-off land to spy. 


Vainly his vision wander'd wide, 
Tho’ bright the heaven’s hue, 

And calm and smooth the ocean tide, 
Nought met his searching view. 


The tear-drops gather'd in his eye, 
And roli'd his cheek adown, 

And his bosom heav‘d an aching sigh, 
And sad he stood and lone, 


‘And, ah!’ he cried, ‘ shall I ne’er again 
Thy lovely shores behold, 

Delightful Spain! delightful Spain ! 
Where my fathers dwelt of old ? 


Thine is the land wherein beauteous glow— 
The flower and fruit unite— 

O’er beds of gold thy rivers flow, 
And thy heaven is pure and bright. 


My joyous days of youth were sped, 
*Mid thy fountains cool, and bowers, 
Ere the sons of the prophet, sorrowing fled, 
From the sword of the haughty Gidours. 


Grenada! Grenada! thy lofty walls 
Are levell'’d to the ground— 

The maidens and swains, that danc’d in thy halls, 
Are there ro longer found. 


The stranger has made the Alhambra his home— 
Each beauteous grove, and bow’r, 

And fountain, reflecting the orange tree’s bloom, 
Hath pass’d to the infidel’s pow’r. 


The sons of the prophet are scatter’d wide— 
In distant realms they stray ; 

They weep when they think of their fallen pride, 
And their splendour past away. 


And with constant pray’r their hearts implore 
The God who reigns above, 

That again to their hopes he would restore 
The country of their love. , 


And shall not mine aged eyes again 
Thy lovely shores behold— 

Delightful Spain! delightful Spain! 
Where my fathers dwelt of old ? 
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Tue whole side of the Lybinian mountain, near 
Thebes, is pierced even from its base to three 
quarters of its elevation with sepulchral grottos. 
Those nearest the base are the most elevated and 
spacious; those which are found in the most ele- 
vated part of the mountain are the poorest and 
most badly executed. The grottos between 
these two extremes hold a middle rank, in exe- 
cution as well as position, which last indicates 
order and richness; and in examining them, the 
poor offer the most interest, because here can be 
seen the advancement of the arts and trades at 
this period. A door opening to the east conducts 
to a gallery about twenty paces long; this is sus- 
tained by columns or pliasters, which vary in 
nuinber, from four to ten. At the extremity of 
this gallery is a pit which conducts to the cata- 
combs, where the mummies are deposited.—The 
depth of these pits is from forty to sixty feet. 
They meet long subterranean alleys, roughly 
hollowed from the rock, and which terminate in 
a hall about thirty feet square. This hall is sup- 
ported by pillars and still contains many remains 
of mummies. There are also found a great 
number of subterranean passages, which proba- 
bly lead to other halls more concealed from 


view. 


In the upper gallery are carved in bas relief, 
or impressed upon the plastering of the walls, 
while fresh and moist, a crowd of subjects, rela- 
tive to the female ceremonies.—The most inte- 
resting pictures there found are those which offer 
the details which appertain to the arts of the an- 


cient inhabitants of the country. There may be 
discovered their first occupation, such as hunt- 
ing and fishing; there the progress of civilization 
may be traced; there may- be seen the arts of 
the saddler, of the wheelwright and of the potter; 
pictures of their exchange and of commerce, 
rustic scenes, marches of troops, and a cause of 
the punishments in usage among them. Each 
grotto is ornamented with ceilings, upon which 
are painted subjects of fancy, the design of which 
is exactly the same as that of the papers which 
fashion has caused to be adopted in France for 
the last thirty years. 

The tombs of the kings are more than a mile 
from the river. They have been dug inthe side, 
straight to the centre of the Lybinian mountain, 
the path which conducts to them is frequently 
unknown, and they can be entered only by a 
forced passage. The plan of one of the tombs is 
sufficient to indicate the general dispositions of 
the others. Each grotto communicates with the 
side of the mountain by a large gate, this con- 
ducts to a gallery hollowed in the rock. The 
breadth and height of this is generally twelve 
feet, its length*to the second gate twenty paces. 
The second gate conducts to a second gallery of 
the same breadth, and twenty-four paces long. 
To the right and left of this are chambers, five 
feet broad by six deep. Here are found designs 





of arms, such as hatchets, poignards, carved sa- 
bres, short swords, lancets, javelins, bows, ar- 
rows, quivers, coats of mail, bucklers, instru- 
ments of labour, vases, trinkets of all kinds, and 
the details of preparing food are also there re- 
presented. A third gallery follows this—its 
height and breadth are the same. It conducts to 
a hall on the level of the other apartments, which 
are eighteen feetsquare. This has a fifth gallery, 
the length of which is twenty-eight paces. At 
the extremity, there is a corridor of sixteen feet, 
it conducts to a saloon eleven feet square. From 
this there is a passage into a second hall of the 
same size, from which it is separated by a gallery 
of six feet. This ends in a saloon sustained by 
eight pillars, length twenty-five, breadth twenty 
paces. This hall contains the sarcophagus, which 
encloses the mummy of the king. The Romans 
made attempts to bear away the sarcophagus 
from the grotto where it was deposited. They 
had begun to level the earth to facilitate the at- 
tempt, but they very soon gave up the enter- 
prise. Near the hall of the sarcophagus, there 
is a second, twenty-five paces in breadth, by forty 
in length. The heighth of the tomb is seven feet, 
its length eight, and its breadth six. The total 
of the gallery is two hundred and twenty-five 
paces. The tombs of the kings are covered, in 
their whole extent, by pictures and hierogiyphics. 
The greatest part are represented in the fresh 
plastering. These pictures represent subjects 
and objects of the greatest oddnegs and fantasti- 
calness, of which no idea could be obtained, ex- 
cept by observing the drawings of them. 

lt appears here the Romans derived the idea 
of the grotesque, which their artists and painters 
endeavoured to imitate during the second and 
third centuries of this empire. The researches 
in Herculanzum have discovered a great num- 
ber of pictures excuted in this style. The most 
interesting grotto is that which contains the sar- 
cophagus, still entire and in its place; its iength 
is sixteen feet, its height twelve, and its breadth 
six; it preserves the covering upon which is the 
effigy of the king; it is of a single block of 
granite. 

The surprise occasioned by beholding this 
enormous mass at the extremity of a lane two 
hundred paces in length, can no longer be limit- 
ed, when it is considered that this block could 
not have been wrought on the spot. What diffi- 
culties must have opposed the transportation of 
a mass weighing many hundreds of thousands, 
through the almost impenetrable passages of the 
mountain. Many human sacrifices are here ob- 
served. Two pictures were discovered represent- 
ing a man sowing seed, and children instantly 
springing up from this seed. 

There is a tomb near Memnon, excavated at 
the base of a mountain, in the enclosure of which 
a number are found. The entrance to maby is 
concealed ; almost all have been. The Egyptians, 
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who were faithful to worship, endeavoured to 
conceal the knowledge of their tombs from con- 
querors, and from those who professed a differ- 
ent religion from their own. Two grottos had 
never been finished. -A third has been utterly 
deprived of its sepulchres, and some others still 
offer imperfect things. Here the magnificence 
of the Egyptian is displayed with the greatest 
grandeur. It must require not less than the du- 
ration of the region of one man, to undertake 
and accomplish a work of this kind, where only 
a very limited number of workmen could be em- 
ployed at a time. , 

All the Egyptians, from the monarch to the 
subject, took the greatest care of the sepulchres, 
in the belief that their souls would, after many 
thousand years, come to re-inhabit the body, in 
case it should be preserved untroubled and en- 
tire; hence embalmments, and the position of 
sepulchres in places inaccessable to the ininda- 
tions of the river. When the Arabs, who regard- 
ed the grottos as the property of each family, 
discover that they can be visited by strangers, 
they put fire to the mummies which they contain, 
to save them from the gaze of the curious. A 
few caverns remain untouched, but they are ge- 
nerally unknown to travellers ; 


“ Their doors sealed up and silent as night, 
The dwellings of the illustrious dead.”’ 





THE ELOQUENCE OF MUSIC. 
“* Music resembles Poetry : in each 
Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 
And which a master-hand alone can reach.” 


Tue eloquence of music is seldom more forci- 
ble than in Weber’s Overture to Der Freis- 
chutz; it is in itself a tale of romance and hor- 
ror; supernatural creatures are leaping from 
every chord; tones combat tones, and the sense 
becomes conscious of a complete history in 
sound; we may even give a character and mo- 


tive to every instrument. Thus, the bass star- 
tles us into a recognition of Zamiel, in all his 
wildness and devilish attributes; Caspar has the 
deep and sullen purposes of the basoon; the fit- 
ful starts of Rodolph are in the clarionet, and the 
gentle Linda breathes her timid love in the plain- 
tive notes of the flute; the whole purpose of the 
opera is told before the curtain rises. A com- 
poser should ever make this his principal object; 
to raise, and at the same time to gratify anticipa- 
tion—but this is rarely achieved ; “ the sound” is 
not “an echo to the sense :”” a mystical succes- 
sion of never-ending cadences is made the chief 
care, and when music should interpret the emo- 
tions of the heart, when it ought to be the only 
means of expressing the sweetest affections of 
our nature, it is made subservient to a useless 
flourish of science, without carrying the simple 





expression of the mind or breast. It may be 
said, that of all compositions, the music to Der 
Freischutz has the least of this—to which may be 
replied, that Weber cgives.the music of demons, 
and of men under demoniac agency, and thus 
considered, does not the overture to Der Freis- 
chutz fearfully accord, as far as sound and per- 
sonation can be associated with our imaginings 
of spectral potency, and whether did it really 
and avowedly exist, would it not yield such 
music? Doctor Johnson, speaking,of the con- 
tempt with which some people affect to treat the 
reality of a supernatural world, says, “ it is use- 
less to deny with the tongue, that which man 
gives credence to with the heart.” On this ar- 
gument it would be vain to deny the-superior 
power of the overture in question, as yielding to 
one sense those perfect sounds, of which a few - 
fitful vibrations have trembled through our brain, 
as associated with the thought of supernatural 
beings. Weber conveys us into the kingdom of 
spirits, all function is spell-bound, and we witness 
the mirth, madness and despair of wicked spirits, 
and of wicked men; our imagination is, for a 
time, frightfully appalled, and it is not until the 
orgies have for some time ceased, that we are re- 
instated in our every day existence; and this is 
the composer’s triumph; the curtain draws up, 
and we instantly recognize those with whom the 
overture has so magically united us; we know 
their feelings and their motives; nothing is new ; 
all has been anticipated. This may truly be 
called “ the eloquence of music.” A few words 
may here be said of our modern English compo- 
sers. All opinion of native talent should not be 
sacrificed at the shrine of foreign genius; there 
is, probably, too much of this injustice; but it is 
the misapplication of this talent which should be 
deprecated. What Weber has so greatly tri- 
umped in is the cause of many of his contempo- 
raries’ disgrace. Weber composes for a romance, 
his music is of the land of fiends, and we have 
owls, spectres, skeleton hunts, &c.; but other 
composers are fain to indulge in the same mon- 
strosity of sound, when there is no subsequent 
endeavour to warrant it. Hence, we hear drums 
roll, trumpets sound, and the combined clashings 
of a whole orchestra; by this we are taught to 
expect mighty deeds; the piece commences, 
which probably contains the important loves of a 
metropolitan tradesman, arid the ward of a stock 
broker; a storm of music but precedes the pert 
dicta of girlish disobedience, and an elopement 
to Gretna Green is heralded by an effect, which, 
by its clamorous attempt at loftiness, is fitter for 
a jubilee at the “ pit of Acheron,” or the. tri- 
umphal entry of a Cesar. In these things, we 
want simplicity without monotony, or if eleva- 
tion, divested of much tumult.. Weber gains his® 
fame by the gratification he gives to the mind, 
when vividly elevated by supernatural imagin- 
ing; he has, in a great degree, produced a new 
sphere of enjoyment for the imagination; the 
starting tones of fancy find a pealing echo in his 
strains, and the heart and mind own the eloquence 
of music. 
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ROUND MY OWN PRETTY ROSE. 
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NO ONE IS MISSED—BROKEN HEART—THE GATHERER. 





NO ONE 18S MISSED. 
Tue world is fair and gay to us, 
As now we journey on; 
Yet still "tie sad to think "twill be 
The same when we are gone: 
Some few, perchance, may mourn for us— 
But soon the transient gloom, 
Like shadows of a summer cloud, 
Shall leave the narrow tomb. 


For men are like the waves that roll 
Along the mighty deep— 

That lift their crests awhile and frown, 
And then are lulled to sleep; 

White other billows swelling come, 
Amid the foam aud spray, 

And, as we view their furrowy track, 
Sink down and—where are they? 


And ever thus the waves shall roll, 
Like those but now gone past— 

The offspring of the depths beneath, 
The children of the blast, 

And ever thus shall men arise, 
And be like those that be, 

And man no more be missed on land, 
Than wave upon the sea. 








THE BROKEN HEART. 
Now lock my chamber-door, father, 
And say you left me sleeping; 
But never tell my step-mother 
Ofall tis bitter weeping: 
No earthly sleep can ease my smart, 
Or even a while reprieve it ; 
For there's a pang at ny young heart 
That never more can leave it! 


O let me lie and weep my fill 
O’er wounds that heal can never; 
And O, kird Heaven! were it thy will 
To close these eyes for ever— 
For how can maid's affections dear 
Recall her love miayaken ? 
Or how can heart of maiden bear 
To know that heart forsaken ? 


O, why should vows so fondly made 
Be broken ere the mo:row, 

To one who loved as never maid 
Loved in this world of sorrow ? 

The look of scorn I cannot brave, 
Nor Pity’s eye more dreary, 

A quiet sleep within the grave 
1s all for which I weary! 





THE GATHERER. 


** A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.”’ 


Shakespeare. 


He who has genius and eloquence sufficient to 
cover or excuse his errors, yet extenuates not, 
but rather accuses himself, and unequivocally 
confesses guilt, approaches the circle of immor- 
tals.—-Larater. 

Marriage is the best state for man im general; 
and every man is a worse man, in proportion as 
he is unfit for the marriage state.—Johnson. 

A man’s own good breeding is the best securi- 
ty against other people’s ill manners.—Chester- 
Jjield. 

From social intercourse are derived some of 
the highest enjoyments of life—where there is a 
free interchange of sentiments, the mind acquires 
new ideas: and by a frequent exercise of its 
powers, the understanding gains fresh vigour. 

In the whole course of my life, said Montes- 
quieu, I have never known any persons com- 
pletely despised, except those who keep bad 
company. 


The most agreeable of all companions isa sim-/ 


ple, frank man, without any high pretension to 
an oppressive greatness ; one who loves life, and 
understands the use of it; obliging alike at all 
hours; above all of a golden temper, and stead- 
fast as an anchor. For such an one we would 
gladly exchange the greatest genius, the most 
brilliant wit, the profoundest thinker. 


There is a period in the moral, as in the natu- 
ral life, which may emphatically be called criti- 





cal. Character, as well as existence, seems 
sometimes trembling in the balance; and the 
mind of the spectator is suspended in anxious 
uncertainty, between the fluctuations of hope and 
fear. 

When Antigonus, the conqueror, followed his 
rival, Cassander,into Asia, he exacted enormous 
tribute: and, on the inhabitants reminding him 
that Alexander did not behave so oppressively, 
he replied—“ that may be, for Alexander reaped 
Asia, and I am only gleaning after him.” 


Faction is a combination of a few to oppress 
the liberties of the many: the love of freedom is 
the impulse of an enlightened and presiding spi- 
rit, ever intent upon the welfare of the commu- 
nity, or body to which it belongs, and ready to 
give the alarm, when it beholds an unlawful con- 
spiracy formed, whether it be of rulers or sub- 
jects, with a design to oppress it. 

The most secret crimes are discovered so easi- 
ly, notwithstanding all the care that has been 
taken to prevent their being brought to light; 
and such discoveries seem to result so naturally, 
even from the darkest plots that the authors of 
those crimes could invent to hide their guilt, that 
one would think nothing but God could have 
produced those unexpected events; the number 
of these discoveries is so great, that those who 
are pleased to attribute them to chance, must 
own, at least, that from all ages the effects of 
chance have been most wonderful. 








THE GATHERER.- 





Nothing can more highly contribute to the fix- 
ing of right apprehensions, and a sound judg- 
ment or sense of right or wrong, than to believe 
a God, who is ever represented such as to be ex- 
actly a model and example of the most exact jus- 
tice, and highest goodness and worth. Such a 
view of divine Providence and bounty, and ex- 
tended to all, and expressed in a constant good 
affection towards the whole, must of necessity 
engage us, within our compass and sphere, to act 
by a like principle and affection. And having 
once the good of our species or public in view, 
as our end or aim, ’tis impossible we should be 
misguided by any means to a false apprehension, 
or sense of right or wrong.—Sha/ftesbury. 


To JcruztT—2@ Thought at Night.— 
“In yonder taper’s waning light, 
An image of my heart I see ; 
It-burns amid a lonely night— 
Its life the love of thee. 
The steadfast light its passion takes, 
But slowly wastes while it illumes ; 
And while my very life it makes, 
My life itself consumes.” 


Laughter is the vent of any sudden joy that 
strikes upon the mind, which being too volatile 
and strong, breaks out in this tremor of the 
voice. The poets make use of this metaphor, 


when they describe nature in her richest dress, 
for beauty is never so lovely, as when adorned 
with the smile, and conversation never sits easier 
upon us, than when we now and then discharge 


ourselves in a symphony of laughter, which may 
not improperly be called the chorus of conversa- 
tion.—Steele. . 

As in agriculture, he that can uce the 
greatest crop is not the best carmel he that 
can effect it with the least expense, 60 in society 
he is not the most valuable mémber, who can 
bring about the most good, byt he that can ac- 
complish it with the least admixture of concomi- 
tant ill. For let no man presume to think that 
he can devise any plan of extensive good, unal- 
loyed and unadulterated with evil. This is the 
prerogative of the Godhead alone! 


Courtship is a species of deception, in which: 


either party feels at liberty to practise upon the 
other, knowing that the same is done towards 
himself. Were lovers to meet on more open 
ground, frankly reveal their faults of mind, per- 
son, and disposition—or at least not sosedulously 
conceal them—there would be fewer unhappy 
marriages by far than at present. As it is, each 
party exercises a system of espionage over the 
other, without being any the wiser for it. Does 
not the marriage ritual seem to recognize some- 
thing of this deception, when it says “ for better 
or worse?” 

It is almost impossible for a nation long to re- 
tain its power and independence, without pos- 
sessing the respect of its neighbours. A good 
name is quite as valuable to the community as to 
an individual, and is equally a shield against in- 
sult or oppression. A profligate or quarrelsome 
nation is like amad dog, every body makes 
war against it. 





One of the greatest pests of society is an igno- 
rant and corrupt magistrate—who poisons justice 
at its very fountain head—who considers his 
office merely as a source of emolument—and 
whose heart, having no cunnexion with the pub- 
lic good, is fixed in hopeless and immovable sel- 
fishness. 

In Egypt, a physician, according to Herodotus, 
never attempted the cure of but one malady. 
Every disease had its especial doctor, who de- 
voted himself to that alone. What a contrast to 
our “ universal doctors!” In China,a physician 
receives no fee until the patient is cured. If 
such a rule were followed here, how many of our 
doctors would be out of the hospital in a few 
years! 

Free writing and despotism are such implaca- 
ble foes, that we hardly think of blaming a tyrant 
for not keeping on terms with the press. He 
cannot doit. He might as reasonably choose a 
volcano for the foundation of histhrone. Neces- 
sity is laid upon him, unless he is in love with 
ruin, to check the bold and honest expression of 
thought. But the necessity is his own choice : 
and let infamy be that man’s portion, who seizes 
a power which he cannot sustain, but by doom- 
ing the mind, through a vast empire, to slavery, 
and by turning the press, that great organ of 
truth, into an instrument of public delusion and 
debasement.—Channing. 


With respect to the authority of great names , 
it should be remembered, that he alone deserves 
to have any weight or influence with posterity, 
who has shown himse!f superior to the particular 
and predominant error of his own times; who, 
like the peak of Teneriffe, has hailed the intel- 
lectual sun, before its beams have reached the 
horizon of common minds; who, standing like 
Socrates, on the apex of wisdom, has removed 
from his eyes all film of earthly dross, and has 
foreseen a purer law, a nobler system, a brighter 
order of things; in short, a promised land! 
which, like Moses on the top of Pisgah, he is per- 
mitted to survey and anticipate for others, with- 
out being himself allowed either to enter, or to 
enjoy. 

In the Cathedral of Girgenti, in Sicily, the 
lightest whisper is borne with perfect distinctness 
from the great western door to the cornice be- 
hind the high altar, a distance of two hundred 
and fifty feet. By a most unlucky coincidence, 
the precise focus of divergence at the former sta- 
tion was chosen for the place of the confessional. 
Secrets never intended for the public ear thus 
became known, to the dismay of the confessors, 
and the scandal of the people, by the resort of 
the curious to the epposite point—which seems 
to have been discdyered accidentally—till @t 
length one listenergiaving had this curiosity 
somewhat over gra ; this tell tale peculiarity 
became generally -kiiOwn, and the confessional 
was removed.—Herschel’s Treatise on Sound. 

The best government in the world is that where 
the labourers receive high wages, and the public 
officers low salaries. 





THE CHARGE—LONDON FASHIONS—PARISIAN FASHIONS—RECIPES. 





For the Lady’s Book. 
THE CHARGE, 


Hark ! 'tis the bugie's pealing note, 

Arm and to horse! to horse! ye brave— 
While Freedom's banners o'er you float, 
And ou the bieeze majestic wave. 

Draw the keen sabre’s mirrer’d blade— 
Flash: in the sun the glint’ ring sieel— 
With hand and heart, and heav'n to aid, 
Dash on the foe ye true and ical, 

With sper to steed, and hope in heav’n— 
With sabre gleaming high ia air 

Your War-note to the wild wind giv'n, 
From the loud bugle stern and clear— 
On! on! 
Your cause is good, your courage high, 
Charge ! sacred Freedom strikes with you, 
Aud Vict'ry watches fiom the sky. 


ye brave—your swords are true— 





LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Moraine Daass.—Pelisse of rose culored satin, richly trim 
med down the front of the skirt with a garniture a la tul/ppe, 
gradually becoming smaller towards the top. ‘The body is 
made plain, and finished witha cape ala Louise. Sleeve 
divided into three parts at the top, winch are united by 
rounded jeaflets interlacing each other. The lower sleeve 
is made close to the arm, and cut so as to fail over in two 
poinis at the elbow —Koyal Lady's Magazine. 

Eventne Dae-s.—A dress of Cauary-colored gaza Clemen- 
tine satin to correspond: the corsage cut low, draped in light 
folds. and crossing on the bosom. A narrow blonde de Caim- 
bray tucker stands up round the bust. Beret sleeve, with 
blund mancherons of the whig form. The skirt is trimmed 
wih gauze ribbons to correspond with the dress; the ribbons 
disposed in waves, intermised with n@ud3; a bouguct of vio- 
lets placed in each naud. A braid of hair, entwined with 
pearts, is brought round the head. The hind hair is arranged 
on the summi: of the head in bows; the bows crossed by a 
band of white ribbon, which counects two bouquets of white 
roses, the one placed on the left side in front, the other on 
the right towards the back of the head. Peirl necklace, 
gold bracelets, with pearl clasps.— La Belle Assemble. 

Bait Daess.—Evening dress of jonquil-colored erephane 
crape, overa white satin slip. The dress made full, and 
trimmed at the bottom with a scroll trimming, mixed with 
stars and ends of sapphire-blue satin ribbon. The body 
plaited, and laced on each side with arich cordon of silk, 
and finished at the bust with a bias cut falling, edged with 
blue satin, braced over the shoulders, and ornamented with 
starsof ribbon. The sleeves are cut ala couronne, and trim- 
med with ribbon.— Royal Lady's Magazine. 

—_———— 
PARISIAN FASHIONS IN APRIL. 


Tae promenade de Longchamps, which is understood to 
east the die of fashioa in equipage and morning dress fur 
three months to come, has not been productive this year of 
any very striking novelties; but several Summer costumes 
have been derived from its influence, which will probably 
fiud imitation in the London world. 

Among the bonnets, the most fashionable assumed a very 
simple style, between the capote and the cottage-bonnet, and 
are already much in vogue in Paris; they are called chapcauz 
& la modest woman! and are supposed to be of English origin, 
Some of those we saw at Longchainps were of lilac watered 
silk, with a single smal! bunci: of Parma violets; but the most 
elegant was formed of straw-colored satin with no other or- 
nament than a half handkerchiefof tulle, edged with blonde, 
which, being fastened to the was brought under the 
chin instead of strings. The r number, however, had 
emali under caps, with a pla.ted tulle border, also said to be 
alAngiaise. An entircly new material for bonnets has been 
introduced, called Sylvestrine. It is a stuff resembling silk, 
made in every fashionable colour, but ia reality formed of 
wood. This new tissue is said to be very durable, and has 
already superseded those embossed in suaw, which were so 





much worn last season. Another Longechamps novelty is 


‘the chapeau amiante, said to be composed of amianthus, but > 


the peculiar merit of this non-combustible certainly does not 
lie on the surface. Evening hats are chiefly of white crape, 
with a single bunch of curled ostrich feathers placed high 
on the crown, but rather on one side. Turbans are aleo 
much worn of merino gauze, embroidered in gold with In- 
dian patterns; Uhese have a largetwisted roll encircling the 
head, the end of whiclris finished with a rich embroidery. 
The last tew days of fine weather have caused the appear- 
ance of a vast number of white chip hats, or paille de riz, lined 
With white crape and trimmed with a bunch of jilac or larch, 
ora bunch of lilies of the valley, but without riband. The 
strings of these are plaited with blonde, to supersede a cap. 
The wost fashionable colors for silk or satin bonnets are 
lilae, sea-green, or jonquil, but white is generally preferred, 

It is supposed that the present form of long sleeves will be 
retained during the summer; namely, that of an immense 
width atthe top, while the arm is closely fitted to the shape, 
They are never made large near the wrist, exeept in blonde 
or gauze, fur very full dress. Mantilias, or a falling cape rich- 
ly trimmed, ate universally adopted when the body is made 
plain; divided on the shoulders by a bow or ornament of 
jewellery, so as to form points on the sleeve. 

The hair is usually dressed with two large soft bows on 
the summit of the head, or with acrewn of braids. In either 
case, they are surrounded with a sort of half-garland of 
flowers ; while for haif dress, a bunch of clipped gauze ris 
bands in the form of an artichoke is placed in the centre.— 
The manufacture of these cockades, which are usually of 
gauze riband, shaded in the same color, foims just now a 
favorite amusement forthe fair Parisians. Each bow is 
mounted en a wire or long pin. Gold bandeaux @ la Ferro- 
nicre are much worn across the forehead, wigh the hair in 
bands, even under bonnets, for visiling. 





RECIPES, 


ARTIFICIAL PORT WINE. 
The Russians make their port wine thus:— 
Cider thr uarts, French brandy one quart, 
gum kino of drachm. And the French restau- 
rateurs imitate successfully old hock, by the fol- 
lowing mixture: Cider three quarts, French 
brandy one quart, alcolized nitric ether one 
drachm. 


FRENCH CAKE. 

Take five common-sized tumblers full of sifted 
flour, three tumblers of powdered white sugar, 
half a tumbler of butter, one tumbler of rich 
milk or cream, and a tea-spoonful of pcarl-ash 
dissolved in as much lukewarm water as will 
cover it. Mix all well together ina pan. Beat 
three eggs till very light, and then add them to 
the mixture. Throw in a tea-spoonful of pow- 
dered cinnamon or nutmeg, and beat the whole 
very hard about ten minutes. Butter a deep 
pan, ptt in the mixture, and bake it in a mode- 
rate oven. 


FEDERAL CAKE. 

Mix together one pound of sifted flour, half 
a pound of butter, half a pound of powdered 
sugar, two eggs, well beaten, half a glass cf 
rose-water, and a tea-spoonful of mixed spice. 
Make these ingredients into a dongh, with a 
little cold water. When thoroughly mixed, 
spread it out on your paste-board, and cut 
it into cakes, with diamond or heart-shaped 
tins. Lay them in buttered pans, and bake them 
a few minutes in a moderate oven. 


a, 








